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hese are lonesome, waiting days for you. 
The telephone is strangely silent. No 

door bell rings. 

Across a thousand, thousand miles of 

straining heartstrings, his hand rests on 

your shoulder. 


“Keep your chin up,” he seems to say. 


“TIL be back.’ 


With all your heart, you wish he were back 
now! 


Bringing him back sooner is what we, too, 
are living for and working for. Your man, 
and our men. Back! Safe! 

So we're making carbines—powerful, light- 
weight guns--for your man... instead of 
shiny, new, smooth-touch typewriters for you. 


We know you're glad that’s the way it is. 
We know you could use a new Underwood. 
f would he ‘Ip you do your work faster, 


-asier, better. We'd like you to have it, too 
if it weren't for him. 


Like you, we're mighty proud to be working 
hard to speed the day when he'll come 
back to you! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
w We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines 


Caliber 320 M-i firplane Instruments—Gun Parts 
{mmunition Components Fuses Primers and Vis 
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I r} Dolls Buy War Bonds... To Shorten the Duration 
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y GET READY 
| GET SET 


The race is on! The race of production for 
more planes, more ships, more tanks and 
all the weapons of war! 

Your students will be better fitted for the 
great race of business and industry if they 
learn DITTO methods NOW! DITTO 
Business Systems speed production, simplify payroll 
procedure, get raw materials faster, eliminate retyping! 
And with error-proof accuracy! 

DITTO has proved invaluable to War Industries 
throughout the Nation. And DITTO-trained students 
are now in greater demand than ever before—a demand 
that is here to stay! 

Progressive schools in ever increasing numbers are 
finding that the same DITTO equipment used for 
modern training is indispensable for making copies 
of lesson sheets, examination questions, bibliograph- 
ies, bulletins, and all other duplicating of anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn! 





Today as always genuine Ditto supplies are available for 
keeping previously purchased gelatin and liquid type 
machines operating at top efficiency. 


; , 18, a 
: : : () VALUABLE FREE LITERATURE 
“Copies and Their Place in Business” and 


niet Sindee Wak: Wen. On “A New Trend in Accounting” are two 
folders you'll find interesting and instruc- 
tive. They'll be mailed without obligation 
if you address DITTO, Inc., 2250 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois. 
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Wherever they go 


they'll be glad they know “Mimeograph” 


MARINE 


BUSINESS 











Whether your students go to one of the 
services, to a vital war plant or to business, 
they'll find a knowledge of the Mimeograph 
duplicator a valuable asset. 

Mimeograph duplicationisan essential part 
of communications wherever orders must 
get through fast and clear; wherever paper 
work is part of the picture. The need for 
trained operators increases almost daily. 


Equip your students with this extra skill. 
Make the operation and care of Mimeograph 
equipment a regular part of your business 
courses. For help in teaching stencil dupli- 
cating we'll send you FREE a copy of our 
complete course outline, “How to Use the 
Mimeograph duplicator.’’ Call the 
Mimeograph distributor in your community, 
or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 











iat Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOG RAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Just how important 






is a secretary in wartime? 


She is just as important as the 
executive she works for. She must 
protect him from needless inter- 
ruptions . . . must see to it that 
every second of his time is used to 
clear across his desk the plans, in- 
structions and follow-through upon 
which smooth war production de- 
pends. 

All this she can do much more 
effectively if she can competently 
use Dictaphone equipment, which 
is playing such an important role 
in the offices of Government 
and industry today. Never has the 
demand for Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries been so great... the 
need so imperative ! 

Today, the Nation’s business edu- 


cation teachers have a historic mis- 
sion. They are training the ‘‘men- 
tal production expediters’’ upon 
whom so much depends. 

Make sure that your qualified 
students learn to use this essential 
equipment. Urge them to qualify 
for the Dictaphone Certificate of 
Proficiency so that they may do 
their part in speeding up the pro- 
duction of typewritten communi- 
cations. 

Keep your Dictaphone equip- 
ment in good operating condition 
and see that it is used to full ca- 


pacity. In meeting wartime prob- . 


lems of secretarial training, always 
feel free to consult with us. We 
are at your service. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating 
machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing sajd trade-mark. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 



























































Business teaching, like all other professions, has been 
affected by the war and the conditions accompanying 
i. In our magazines appear lists of teachers who are 
now members of the military forces. Many more will 
be called before quotas are filled. There are no lists, 
however, of the hundreds who have gone from teaching 
into business and industrial positions. 

Of course, there is no reason why our profession 
should not make as great a contribution to the manpower 
and womanpower of the war as any other group. Some 
business teachers have changed occupations of necessity, 
others because of high patriotic mo- 


PROFESSIONAL LOYALTY 





IN WARTIME 


do this if for no other reason than a purely selfish one. 
We still lack a well-unified national group to protect the 
best interests of students who prepare for business in the 
schools. Other groups are casting greedy eyes in our 
direction and making cold calculations to “blitzkrieg” 
us in the endeavor to assume control of the field in which 
so much pioneer work has already been well-done. Mis 
statements about business education and about those who 
teach business courses are still being spread. These must 
be refuted. The only agencies which can do this are the 
business teacher associations. 

Most of the readers of this edi- 





tive, and some for more pecuniary 
reasons. But probably few will 
think of those who stick to teaching 
as making their sacrifice in support 
of the war effort, although this is 
just what occurs in thousands of in- 
stances. 

Be that as it may, the teachers 
who are moving out of the business 
teaching profession are for the most 
part our younger and more ener- 
getic members. They are the mate- 
rial from which the leadership of 
our professional organizations 


Here are 


portunity for 
develops.” 


two 
thought out comments by leaders in 
business education which while 
they differ in slight detail funda- 
mentally express the same opinion: 
—'‘‘Now is the time to settle our 
differences so as to present a united 
front when the great post-war op- = -")_—orie 
business education 


torial will be members of one or 
more business teacher associations. 
But if all of you are not members 
of a regional and a national asso- 
ciation, you ought to repair this 
defect at once. Just now you are 
being called upon to assume heavier 
responsibilities, both working and 
financial, than ever before. But take 
more: ask your fellow- 
workers to join—not to please you, 
or for the sake of the dollar or two 
they may contribute, but because of 
a professional need—because it is to 


independently 


—The Editor 





ought to be derived in the next 
decade. Some of them will be lost 
to us forever—others will return after a period of two 
or three or five years, but will they then be in touch 


? 


with developments during the period of their absence : 

Business teacher associations during the past year 
have had a slight shrinkage of membership. They wil! 
face a larger shrinkage in the present year unless they 
are able to arouse their members and their potential 
members to a greater appreciation of what association 
membership means. The potential membership is par- 
ticularly important because it has always outnumbered 
the active membership. 

Every business teacher who is worthy of the name 
ought to see to it that during this emergency he is 
actively identified with his local, state, regional, and 


national associations of business teachers. He should 


THE NEXT STEPS 


One of the outstanding characteristics of business 
teachers as compared to most other professional groups 
is the absence of any feeling of local, state or national 
unity. 

Although the National Council for Business Eduea- 
tion was organized and has worked over the years to 
bring about professional unity, there is still no clear 
understanding on the part of most teachers and teacher 
groups of the work and purposes of the National Coun- 
cil nor is there an understanding of the need for more 
professional unity as it relates to the workings of the 
various professional groups. 

For the past year or more there has been a committee 
of the Council working on plans for bringing the Na- 
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their personal interest to help pro- 
tect themselves and their profession 
and the children they teach, and because it gives them 
an opportunity to do something real for business edu 
cation. 

Don't delay, or it may be too late. Every large busi- 
ness teacher association in this country has risen to its 
present strength from small beginnings. The good 
that they have done is incalculable. We cannot aftord 
to let them down. Send in your own membership; get 
the fellow in the next classroom to join. If you have 
an extra dollar, send it for that colleague who is around 
on the other side of the world and who would gladly 
renew his membership if he had time to think about it. 
He will thank you and most likely reimburse you on his 
return. And don’t forget that business men and women 
are Welcome as members in all of our larger associations ! 


Louis «1. Rice, The Packard School, New York, N.Y 


IN PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


tional Council and business education teachers into closer 
relationship. Many problems, of course, present them 
selves. The chief problem is that of present organiza- 
tional lines which have become established over the 
years. It is the point of view of the committee that 
these regional organizations together with the state and 
local organizations should continue to function much 
the same as in the past, except for publications, for it is 
through the local and regional organizations that the 
teacher has contact with the profession and other 
teachers. 

If membership in the local, state or regional organiza- 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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‘A SPECIALIST IN WAR PRODUCTION. 
She speeds figures the MONROE way 


The way is open to Monroe trained students classes ... To use your Monroes to the full; to 

. they are specialists, ready to help fill the keep them operating day in and day out—take 
unprecedented demand created by the mass full advantage of Monroe’s wartime service. 
of figure work so vital to speedy mass produc- Call the nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tion. Give your students this head start—keep tails or write to our Educational Department. 


up thorough courses in Monroe operation and 
business arithmetic. 

Because Monroe man-power and materials KEEP YOUR MONROES 
are now concentrated on making direct muni- AT WARTIME PITCH 
tions of war, new Monroes are not available. ‘ 

But the Monroes you now have were built to 
last for years; and we offer all schocls using 
Monroe machines these definite wartime ser- 
vices at a nominal cost. 

1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service through 
regular inspections by trained mechanics who 
will keep your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course in the 
elements of business arithmetic and Monroe 
operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of Instruction 
of 200 pages that will help you give the in- 
creased training needed to meet the wartime 
demand for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for advanced 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


TANGIBLE 


Once again you are reminded that 
no more time should be taken for 
the development of a skill than is 
absolutely necessary — especially a 
simple basic skill. There are too 
many other things that need attention 
in the training of an office or store 
worker, to say nothing of the increas- 
ing importance of general education 
in occupational life. Yet, in most 
schools, and even colleges, no end of 
time is wasted on the basic typewrit- 
ing course. Up to two years are given 
over to the mastery of typing tech- 
nique and operative ability up to a 
more or less meaningless standard of 
too many “net words a minute.” 
ven a third vear, in too many cases, 
results only in more of this basic 
skill to the neglect of all-around 
typing ability. 

For some time this situation has 
been obvious to many students of 
the problem, but tangible evidence in 
support of the view expressed above 
has been lacking. Research studies 
have been concerned with less im- 
portant aspects of typewriting in- 
struction. Had the large sum spent 
on a study to determine whether or 
not little children’s early (3rd grade) 
education would be facilitated 
through the use of the typewriter 
been spent on a study to find out why 
it takes so long to get typing students 
to a point where they are ready for 
intensive and effective vocational 
training in this field of service, in- 
calculable good should have come 
from it. But it has remained for the 
\rmy and Navy training programs 
to furnish tangible proof of ineffi- 
ciency in the teaching of this subject. 

In twelve weeks, two periods a 
day, straight typing speeds of from 
40 to 60 words a minute are being 
ichieved in intensive courses for the 


WAVES, WACs, and Yeomen. 
A SERIOUS 


Of a million commercial students 
in our schools annually, only about 
50 per cent (a liberal estimate) come 
out fit for employment in office or 
store work. So runs a statement in 
i little booklet recently put out by the 
United States Office of Education. 
\ serious indictment of our field of 
vocational training, but one which 
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EVIDENCE 


OF WASTED TIME 


What is more surprising is that these 
results are being achieved by the 
same teachers who in their pre-war 
positions were quite satisfied to get 
them in two years, or at best in a year 
and a half. They are eager to get 
back on their old jobs to see what 
can be done there to speed up the 
process of learning to operate a type- 
writer. 

Some will say that these Army and 
Navy people are maturer, that their 
objectives are clearer, and that un- 
usual motivation is present. Yet the 
better business school, junior college, 
secretarial school, or college student 
is quite as mature. The objectives 
of such schools should be equally 
clear. And since all registrations in 
this field are voluntary there should 
be equal motivation. No, that is not 
the answer. No one knows this bet- 
ter than do the teachers who are 
achieving better results in much less 
time. Watch them when they return 
to their regular teaching jobs. They 
should lead the way to a long over- 
due revolution in the teaching of this 
subject. Will they do it? Your guess 
is as good as mine. Old ruts are 
attractive. We settle into them 
easily. But here’s hoping that in the 
future one year of typewriting in any 
school where it should be taught will 
suffice for the development of even 
vocational skill up to minimal job 
requirements. Why not try this vear 
to clip a few weeks off the typing 
course without waiting for Army and 
Navy teachers to prove that this can 
be done outside military classes ? 

Teachers of other business sub- 
jects also have much to learn from 
Army and Navy training activities. 
Not all the waste is in typing courses. 
How about the one you teach? Can 
you accomplish what you do in less 
time? Or more in the same time? 


INDICTMENT 


few will want to take issue with. 
The cause of this situation? The 
author of the above booklet would 
like us to believe that it is lack of 
“federal and state aid.” Quite right, 
but not in the sense meant by the 
author of the indictment. The 
United States Office of Education 
has not given us the service we need, 


and which it is commanded to give 
us under the Smith-Hughes and 
more recent acts. No additional fed- 
eral aid is necessary for the research 
and field service which should help 
a lot in bringing vocational business 
training up to grade as far as it is 
possible for the United States Office 
of Education to do so. 

The plain fact is that those in that 
office who are responsible for busi- 
ness education have preferred to de- 
vote their time and energy to dis- 
tributive training under the recent 
George-Deen Act, while omitting 
aid for the services in the clerical 
field promised us under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. Is there no way of 
forcing attention to this latter field 
unless, and until, we get a new fund 
to subsidize the older and larger de- 
partment of business training ? 

I firmly believe that within five 
years, without additional federal or 
state funds, business teachers can 
bring about the appointment of a 
state director of business education 
in each of a majority of the states, 
and secure the services to which they 
are entitled from the United States 
Office of Hducation, if they want 
these things badly enough to fight for 
them locally and through their state, 
regional, and national associations. 

3ut don’t expect that anyone else 
is going to take the initiative in this 
matter—surely not the U. S. Office of 
Education, or the various state de- 
partments of education. 

There are big business training 
problems in the offing—many more 
than the page and a half statement in 
the bulletin referred to above indi- 
cates. Most of them can be solved 
without large additional grants of 
funds for the purpose. But not with- 
out effective organization and leader- 
ship. Will business educators (not 
subject teachers) attack the problem 
seriously and constructively during 
the year ahead? Doubtful, if history 
is to repeat itself. 

Nothing said here is intended to 
oppose additional financial support 
for business education; merely to 
stress the point that we now have all 
the financial support we need to do 
the job, if we have the vision and 
courage required to undertake the 
task. 

It is to be hoped that the committee 
of presidents of the four or five 
major associations in our field now 
struggling with the problem of uni- 
fication will succeed in setting up the 
machinery through which all the pro- 
fessional power inherent in such a 
large group of educators can be 
brought to bear on those who have 
neglected essential needs in this field 


so long. 









































Burroughs Adding-Bookkeeping 
Machine Practice Course 


This new Burroughs text for mechanized 
office practice, short-cut adding methods 
and commercial and bank bookkeeping is 
arranged for courses of varying lengths, 
and is now being used with outstanding 
success in many commercial classrooms. 
Each section contains the proper propor- 
tion of principles, practice, review and test 
materials. Ask to see it. 





10 


Never before have schools done so much 
to meet the demand for trained operators 





FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES °¢ 


The Modern Office 
is a 
MECHANIZED 
Office 


The extremely heavy burden placed upon adding, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines in the modern office has created an 
unprecedented demand for trained machine operators. Many 
of the nation’s schools have met this demand— in spite of short- 
ages of equipment and personnel—by urging more students to 
develop machine skills . . . by intensifying classroom training, 
so that students more quickly become competent operators. 


The Burroughs Educational Division has helped many schools 
enlarge their operator training programs by making practical 
suggestions for getting maximum use from present machine 
equipment and furnishing information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. These 
services are available to you, without obligation on your part. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Preparing Business Teachers. 





in 


Teachers Colleges 


i; ACHER training institutions are 

responsible for keeping abreast of 
the advancements in the various fields 
o1 education, and they should include 
efficient laboratories with facilities 
well under control for testing and 
proving new ideas and aims of edu- 
cation. In 1938 the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission established the Pur- 
poses of Education in American 
Democracy.* 

To what exent now are teachers 
colleges actually enabling their stu- 
dents to become aware of the fact 
that the contribution to or attainment 
of these purposes is inevitably real- 
ised to a more or less degree, espec- 
ially in the teaching of high school 
commercial subjects? How many 
now teaching business subjects in 
high schools are cognizant of the ul- 
timate results beyond the objectives 
vf business subjects or purposes of 
business education? To answer these 
and other possibly related questions 
requires a study and presentation of 
a composite over-view of objectives 
and purposes of the distinct divisions 
of our educational program. 

We know that a good deal has 
heen said about objectives, purposes. 
aims, and outcomes of subject matter 
and fields of education such as teach- 
ers colleges, secondary schools, de- 
partments within a school, activities, 
courses, subjects, and even chapters 
of a subject. It appears that we have 
looked upon each one of these as a 
function in itself enclosed by a bar- 
rier of short-sightedness and have 
neglected the broad interrelationship 
and the long-range view. In discus- 
sing an objective, many writers fail 
to mention its relationship to other 
objectives up and down the line in 
the program of education. However, 
it 1s important to point out to stu- 
dents in teachers colleges how some 
objectives reinforce others and how 
cach, great or small, major or minor, 
makes some contribution directly or 
indirectly to the Four Purposes of 
‘\ducation as established by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. All 
ivencies of education under the scope 
ind control of the public education 
system will rightfully claim their 
place on the basis of their contribu- 
ion to these four purposes. 

“The Purposes of Education in American 


Jemocracy,’’ by The Educational Policies Com- 
ission of the N.E.A., Washington, D. C. 
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by D. Himebaugh 


Senior High School 
Casper, Wyoming 


During the past few years, writers 
and leaders in the field of business 
education have been advocating new 
conceptions of the objectives in busi- 
ness education, which seem to result 
in expansion and change of purpose. 
Most of the business subjects taught 
in high school now contribute per- 
sonal and social use value as well as a 
limited amount of information and 
skill for general vocational use in 
clerical, merchandising, and sales 
work. And, most all of these desir- 
able qualities and principles now 
have become a part of the old voca- 
tonal courses in preparing stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers today. As 
this dynamic age brings forth new 
conceptions in business education, it 
is tor the prospective high school 
business teacher to get a bird’s-eye 
view of the resultant effects on educa- 
tion as a whole and on the constant 
reconstruction of the course of study. 
The enriched and expanded high 
school business education for voca- 
tional use, and the high school busi- 
ness teacher’s broadened and pro- 
jecied vision beyond the immediate 
objectives of business education are 
concomitant. 

In preparing business teachers, the 
teachers’ college faculty must keep 
foremost in mind the necessity of 
reaching down to the innermost 
depths of the underlying purposes of 
business and general education as 
actually faced by the business teach- 
ers in real situations in their respec- 
tive fields. There should be no gap 
or broken relationship’ between college 
training of commercial teachers and 
the business training of high school 


students. The problems which the 
high school business teacher must 


solve in the daily routine on the job 
should be the basis of attaining the 
mastery of the field offered by the 
teacher-training institution through 
its business education department. 
Thus, through this unbroken channel, 
the Four Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy become invol- 
ved in the training of business teach- 
ers in any teacher-training institu- 
tion. This is true in the other fields 


or departments of education as well. 


Teaching the Objectives of 
Business Education 


Just how this may be done, will 
depend on the policy of the institu- 
tion. However, no extra time or ef- 
fort is necessary, nor is there any 
duplication of instruction, if the 
faculty of the business department 
will handle the four purposes and all 
of the sub-objectives through pro- 
tessional treatment of subject matter. 
Such treatment will assume knowl- 
edge of fundamental principles and 
contents, or else require it, in order 
to solve and tie together the objec- 
tives of the different divisions of 
education. The following professional 
questions may suggest, as examples, 
how business teachers in training may 
be enlightened on the interrelation- 
ship of the purposes in education and 
business education : 

1. On the basis of contents of the average 
course in commercial geography, to what 
grade in high school would you recom- 
mend it as most effective in contributing 
to the objectives of business education and 
to the widest range of minor objectives of 
the Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy as established by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission ? 

2. What. significant economic implication 
do you see in the fact that many business 
subjects contribute to the same sub-ob- 
jectives of the purposes of education. con- 
currently to the same elements of the pur- 
poses of business education, and would 
there be any justification for some corre- 
lation and integration ? 

A comparative study with the aid 
of a chart or diagram would show 
that every business subject in the 
average high school provides contri- 
bution through its contents to each of 
the Four Purposes of [ducation and 
to most of the subsidiary objectives 
of each purpose. A good deal of this 
transfer is automatically done while 
the instructor has foremost in mind 
only the business aims. However, it 
is desirable that all business instruc- 
tors be aware of this for the sake of 
putting stress where it is needed and 
providing a well-balanced business 
course, 

Application 

Let us make a brief investigation 
of one of the business subjects, say 
business law, as offered in the high 
school to juniors and seniors, and see 
to what extent it becomes a medium 
for the several subordinate objectives 
of the purposes of education. Al- 





1] 








though many of these objectives are 
primarily developed and attained to 
a certain extent in the elementary 
schools, we, as business educators 
are still held accountable in dealing 
with them. 

Under Self-Realization, it is quite 
self-evident that the student will de- 
velop an inquiring attitude through- 
out the course in business law in re- 
gard to basic rules about his actions 
in many business activities due to 
the ever-present motivation of self- 
protection and precaution. In_ his 
contractual relationships he will be 
more careful in the choice of vocabu- 
lary, whether spoken or in writing, 
since he learns the gravity of a word 
out of place, the use of the wrong 
word, syntax, punctuation, and clear- 
ness. Correct interpretation of fun- 
damental principles of business law 
and their application to cases de- 
mands the highest type of careful 
reading. His arithmetic is function- 
al in negotiable instruments, dissolu- 
tion and creditors’ rights of partner- 
ship, and many other problems. 

He becomes skilled in listening and 
observing facts in a mock trial of a 
suit at law or daily discussions of 
cases which are unusually interesting. 
The opportunity presents itself for 
students to get an insight of their 
responsibilities and interests gov- 
erned by health laws of the state and 
community. The student learns to 
protect his own health and that of 
his dependents by working to im- 
prove the health of the community. 

Under Human Relationships, a 
student of law is especially trained 
in human understanding. Organized 
society could not be kept together 
without laws. In an unorganized so- 
ciety there would be present a ten- 
dency on the part of some individuals 
to be unjust to others. The student 
learns to put human_ relationships 
first in his dealings, and with the 
basic training in human elements, he 
can work and plan with others and 
enjoy it. The human element and sin- 
cere intentions are basic and always 
present in this course. He can better 
maintain democratic family relation- 
ship and appreciate it more as a 
social institution because his training 
in adjudicating cases has built up 
tolerance and unbiased attitude. 

Under Economic Efficiency, he 
knows satisfaction of good workman- 
ship. He learns that if there is an 
agreement to satisfy the other party, 
and the work to be done is that which 
appeals to fancy, taste, or personal 
judgment, then the party for whom 
the work is done may claim he is not 
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satisfied, even though he cannot point 
out any defect. From the study of 
negotiable instruments, partnerships, 
and agency, he is informed of the 
legal responsibilities, jointly and sev- 
erally, which may arise in the way of 
an employee, as a producer, and as 
a consumer. Knowledge of these 
basic principles will aid him to be 
more cautious and efficient in an or- 
ganization, in the home, in expendi- 
tures, and as an investor. By elimin- 
ating the chances of undue liabilities 
is one way of promoting the welfare 
of the group and the individual as a 
member of the group. 

Under Civic Responsibility, many 
business law texts give certain funda- 
mental information which every per- 
son should possess to enable him to 
deal fairly with the individuals and 
organizations about him. As our bus- 
iness and social structure becomes in- 
creasingly complex, a basic knowl- 
edge of business law becomes more 
imperative. Rules of law facilitate 
action and the attainment of useful 
desires. If school laws are disobeyed, 
the school becomes less effective in 
training. All laws that are based on 
truth and sound reason are necessary 
to a progressive civilized society. Law 
is protective, and its object is the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 
It is so interwoven with civil law that 


it could be called one of the founda 
tional courses in training for civi: 
responsibility. 

While much more could be pointec 
out how business law contributes t 
the four main purposes of education 
an equal amount of credit could be 
given for other business subjects 
It is no difficult task to reveal to the 
students in business teacher educatior 
the possibilities of this long-rangt 
view bevond the immediate objectives 
of business education, and if it 1s 
overlooked or slighted, they may not 
be able to see the forest on account 


of the trees. 





Editors Note: /n order to test out 
and clarify the foregoing discussion 
Mr. Himebaugh has constructed a 
chart for showing the responsibility 
of the business teacher training de- 
partment in a teachers college. The 
chart points out how the teaching of 
husiness subjects does contribute to 
the purposes of education as estab- 
lished by the Educational Policies 
Commission. Information about the 
chart may be obtained by writing to 
Alr. Himebaugh 
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FLOWERS 


By Viola Niemi 
Becker College 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


This may truly be called a ‘“‘mono- 
type,’’ as only letter to be used in 
this design is letter ‘‘x.’’ Shading was 
obtained by variance in spacing and 


intensity of stroking. 


This is one of the entries submitted 
in the Fifth Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest concucted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs sub- 
mitted in the contest will be printed 


in later issues of this magazine. 
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Tips For The Busy W 


| PERIODICALS 


Business Education Digest, published 
uur times a year by the National Business 
eachers Association. Eleanor Skimin, 
ditor, 2330 Grand River. Avenue, Detroit, 
lichigan. Free to members of the Asso- 
‘ation, 

Business Education Index, 1941 and 
942, edited by Eugene H. Hughes. New 
York: The Business Education World, 270 
\fadison Avenue. (1943 Index will have 
pecial indexing for business education and 
the war.) 

Business Education World. Published 
monthly (except July and August) by The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
\venue, New York, New York, contains 
irticles and news of primary interest to 
husiness educators with major emphasis on 
eacher helps in all business education sub- 
rects. 

Education for Victory. Official bi-weekly 
ot the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. Re- 
placing School Li’e for the duration. 

National Business Education Quarterly. 
October, December, March and May issues 
by the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association. Ad- 
dress: Anson G. Barber, Secretary, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Occupational Index. Monthly by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Address: Oc- 
cupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, East, New 
York, New York. The bibliographical serv- 
ice provides each month a classified and 
annotated review of occupational informa- 
tion appearing in current books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals. 

Occupations. The monthly organ of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
\ special i issue, “Vocational Guidance for 
Victory” 1942, presents authoritative infor- 
mation on the American wartime labor 
market, helpful in homeroom, civics, and 
history classes, as well as business classes. 
it is available for fifty cents at the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y 


The Balance Sheet. Monthly (except 
lune, July, and August) distributed with- 
out charge by the South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 201-203 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to registered commercial 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. It 
deals with business education only. 

The Journal of Business Education. 


Monthly publication (except July and 
\ugust), by the Trethaway Publishing 
Company, Inc., 512 Brooks Building, 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Official pub- 
lication of the National Council for Busi- 
ness Education. It contains articles, fea- 
tures and news of interest to teachers of 
ill business subjects. 

The Journal of the National Education 
Issociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Vashington, D. C., lists new books, new 
levelopments in education, discusses prob- 
lems of national professional interest, etc. 


11 LITERATURE AND LEAFLETS 


The Civil Service Commission has 
ivailable a number of very helpful pam- 
phlets and exercises on writing the busi- 
ess letter, including arrangement and 
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Teacher 


by Lucille M. Bizot 
Eliot Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 
Copyright, 1943 by the Author 





The war has widened the con- 
tacts as well as the responsibili- 
ties of teachers, It is the purpose 
of the author to give concise ref- 
erences io sources of information 
which she has found helpful, to- 
gether with a few time-tested 
teaching devices to increase the 
student’s interest in his prepara- 
tion for business aclivilies. 





also on using the telephone, 
etc. Address: Civil Service Commission, 
Division of Training, Ouray Buil ling, 
oe De C, 

2. U. S. Department of the Interior, Of- 
fice of Education, has a list of its publica- 
tion of bulletins, pamphlets, and_ leaflets 
from 1930 to 1937. 

The Federal Security Agency pre- 
pared a Preliminary Bibliography of Cur- 
rent Periodicals, Quarterlies, Yearbooks, 
and Bulletins in Business Education with 
Annotations, Excerpts, Reviews and Index, 
1938, which may be obtained free from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
the Interior, listed as Misc. 222 

4. The U. S. Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Monograph No. 
36403 lists and describes briefly, including 
prices, tests in business education, such as 
adding and calculating machines, business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, clerical work, com- 
mercial geography, commercial law, general 
business, handwriting, salesmanship, short- 
hand, and typewriting. 

The Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., has published a series 
of twenty-seven free bibliographies, Good 
References on Secondary Education, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education on 
such subjects as Junior Business Training 
and The Teaching of Reading and Arith 
metic. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., has available a_ free, 
up-to-date list of its publications on agri- 
culture, commercial oh sete sme construc- 
tion and civic development, municipal gov- 
ernment, public welfare, recreation, dlis- 
tribution, banking and credit, taxation and 
public finance, tariff, natural resources, 
general, casualty, and fire insurance, and 
manufacturing. Besides these reports and 
outlines, pamphlets designed to help public 
understanding of American business are 
available on such subjects as the automo- 
bile, government insurance, utilities, indus- 
trial chemistry, advertising, etc. 

7. Telephone and telegraph companies 
will gladly supply booklets and blanks for 
teaching the history and use of these means 
of business education. 


punctuation, 


artime Business 


Airline companies such as the Boeing 
School of Aeronautics, Oakland, California, 
will send free literature or a monthly 
magazine, explaining their training courses, 
qualifications, careers in aviation, etc. The 
United Air Lines, Department of School 
and College Service, 5959 S. Cicero Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, will send Teachers 
Kit of Aviation Aids, 25c¢; Sources of In- 
formation about Air Transportation; Guide 
to Aeronautic Occupations; packet for art 
teachers. 

9. How to Get a Job in Aviation, by 
Charles S. Mattoon, describes jobs in avia 
tion and training necessary. Lists training 
schools and airlines. Bibliography. For 
high school classes in occupations. 1940. 
96 pages. 25c. National Aeronautic As 
sociation, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Wash 
ington, D. C. 


10. A list and brief descriptions of re 
cent books on vocational counseling and job 
opportunities is available through the court- 
esv of Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. be i book, 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, by W. V 
Bingham, includes thirty tests selected A 
their established success. 

The Gregg Company publishes a 
monthly Gregg News Letter with trans- 
cription tests, and the Gregg Writer, inval- 
uable to the shorthand teacher for its dic- 
tation material and the contacts it gives 
with business office and business school 
standards. 

Life insurance companies, such as 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C., 
will send free pamphlets on the life and 
achievement of such leaders in the public 
health field as Pasteur, Koch, Curie, ete. 
The New York Life Insurance Company, 
720 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C., 
has a free pamphlet explaining Social 
Security Benefits as the Act was amended 
in 1939, and a chart which individual busi- 
ness students may use for calculating these 
benefits and coordinating a life insurance 
program with these benefits. 


lil NEW METHODS, BOOKS, AND 
ACTIVITIES 


1. The Balance Sheet previously men- 
tioned, is ney es in keeping up with new 
methods and books. The South-Western 
Publishing Company also serves the teacher 
with monographs and other materials. 

The National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. 
C., has available up-to-date pamphlets, 
posters, charts, programs, etc., that are 
helpful as war teaching aids. 

The Gregg Publishing Company will 
send notices of new books, charts, plays, 
etc., in special fields; for example the 1942 
publications of the Gregg Company in- 
clude: American Business Law, by Rosen- 
berg, $1.80; A Refresher Course in Gregg 
Shorthand, by Gregg, 28c; Army Office 
Training, by Allison, $1.00; Directed Home- 
work m Gregg Shorthand, by Young, 88c; 
General Record Keeping, Second Edition, 
by Dalrymple and Heiges, $1.32; Teach 
Your Fingers to Spell, Second Edition, by 
Craig and Leslie, 60c. The war emergency 
texts published by this company are listed 
in Section V on war teaching materials. 
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4. Teacher’s own file or index is invalu- 
able for collecting timely articles, charts, 
news of job trends and opportunities. 

5. Yearbooks. The Eastern Commercial 
Yeachers’ Association Fifteenth Yearbook, 
1942, Unit Planning in Business Education, 
is helpful to the war-time teacher. Other 
yearbooks in the series also. Copies are 
available at the New York University 
Bookstore, New York, New York. Year- 
books of the National Business Teachers’ 
Association are available through the Office 
of the Secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky. 


IV TEACHING DEVICES 


List students on a class bulletin board 
ating to business levels of employment, 
i.€., junior group, promoted group, and 
executive group, on a weekly or monthly 
basis, requiring different standards in as- 
signments, speed, accuracy, and initiative. 
This not only encourages group competi- 
tion, but self-competition. 

2. Post test results frequently on bulletin 
board. 

3. Have students make scrapbooks that 
require the finding of business information 
sources from newspapers and magazines, 
with the following divisions: Real Estate; 
Insurance; Vital Statistics; Legal Record; 
Produce Record; Stock Market Quota- 
tions; Charts and Graphs; Want Ads; 
3anking and Credit. 

4. Oral reports on the "ae activities 
of such financial leaders as J. Morgan, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gouid James 
Fiske, John D. Rockefeller, James Harri- 
man, James Hill, etc. 

5. Current events discussion in which the 
class chooses its own chairmen each week 
su that each member of the class has a 
chance to guide discussion and keep order. 
The C. S. Hammond Company, 90 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y., has 
available two maps which aid in under- 
standing of world events and relationships 
for current events discussion. The Com- 
parative Atlas has sixteen separate politi- 
cal and physical maps, side by side for 
comparative study, 43” by 29”, in heavy 
duty board covers for $12.50. The Field 
Marshal’s Map, for $2.50, has 80 colored 
flag markers of warring nations which 
enable students to participate in moving 
the markers according to each day’s news. 

6. A student secretary may assist the 
teacher in duplicating work, checking and 
filing papers, checking attendance on class 
roll, etc. This often arouses interest in 
the student who tends to be a discipline 
problem, as well as gives the busy teacher 
more time to plan interesting lessons. 

7. Have the class keep its own financial 
records such as ordering and collecting 
money for workbooks, school newspapers 
such as Our Times or Scholastic, gradua- 
tion supplies and the like. 

&. Classes in filing can arrange and check 
school files such as registration cards, thus 
saving busy office time and gaining ex- 
perience in actual filing office work. For 


insured accuracy, one class may check 
another’s filing work. 
Tack black and white penmanship 


models above blackboards. These are avail- 
able from the Zaner-Bloser Co., 612 N. 
Park Street, Columbus, Ohio. This com- 
pany publishes the monthly Educator, con- 
taining lessons in business writing, orna- 
mental writing, and various types of letters 
and engrossing. 

10. Bright students who always finish 
their problems and workbooks before the 
majority of the group may coach and ex- 
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plain the work required to slower students, 
after the teacher has checked the former's 
work for corrections and understanding of 
the subject matter. This is successful in 
elementary bookkeeping and word study 
problems. 


V CURRENT WARTIME TRAINING 
MATERIALS 


California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. Jntroduction 
to Wartime Office Training with Spectal 
Reference to the Army and Navy. Busi- 
ness Education Publication No. 13, (50c). 

Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity, Adjusting 
Business Education to War Needs. Ham- 
den Forkner, Editor. Available at the New 
York University Book Store, New York, 
N. Y. 76 pp. (25c). 

Dictaphone Corporation, New York, N. 
Y. Dictaphone Education Forum. The 
October issue contains excerpts from 
speeches given at the Institute on Education 
and the War. 

Education and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet No. 18, Guidance Problems in 
IVartime, by Warren K. Layton with as- 
sistance of Marguerite W. Zapoleon 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 

Military Service Publishing Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Company Ad- 
oe and Personnel Records, Lt. 
Col. C. M. Virtue, ($2.00). The Officers’ 
Guide, sth Edition. The R.O.T.C. Manual, 
Infantry. A Textbook for the Reserve 
Officers’ Corps. 1st Year Advance. Volume 
ILI, 24th Edition. 

Pamphlet Distributing Company, 313 W. 
35th Street, New York City. Education 
and the War. A selected and annotated 
bibliography in The Pamphleteer for Nov.- 
Dec. 1942, $1.00. For information about 
placing orders for all pamphlets through 
one agency, write Pamphlet Distributing 
Company. (Address above.) 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Business 
National Offense. Tried and Tested Proj- 
ects. Monograph 56, published April, 1942, 
(Free). Manual for Army and Navy Cor- 
respondence, (32c) 


—_> —_—> —_>> 


Education for 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Navy Regulations. The United States 
Navy, 75th Congress, 1st Session, Senate 
Document No. 36. TM 12-250 Army Tech- 
nichal Manual of Administration, ($1.00). 
United States Government Manual, Spring, 


1942. War Department 
File. Revised. 

The Book Service of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School, Fort Washington, Maryland 
(1) The Army Clerk. A textbook on or- 
ganization, clerical duties, and procedures, 
(75c). Available also Instructor’s Guide, 
($1), and Student’s Kit, (75c). (2) Orders 
—Instructional Pamphlet No. 1, for pro- 
cedures in preparing bulletins, orders, cir- 
culars, ete., (50c). 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Army 
Office Training—IVhat Everybody Should 
Know About Army Organization, and Cler- 
ical Procedures, by M. Allison, ($1.00.) 
The Mechanics of Navy Correspondence, 
(36c). Military Correspondence. George 
Murraine Cohen, (36c). Most-Used Navy 
Terms. Harry W. Newman, (50c). Most- 
Used Aviation Terms. Baughman = and 
Gregg, (80c). Most-Used Army Terms. 
Brown, Jontig, and Swem. Typing for 
Radiomen. Smith and Newman. 

U. S. Office of Education, Interior De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Wartime Oc- 
cupations. (Misc. 2976) 1942. 15p., (Free). 
Visual Aids. A duplicated list of references 
for vocational training courses for war 
production. Misc. 3483 Ref. FE-ND. 1942. 
7op., (Free). 

Victory Corps Series Pamphlet No. 1, 
The High School Victory Corps, a manual 
of information. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

War Manpower Commission, The Maga- 
zine Section, Information Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Training Chart is available 
on request which gives information to 
those interested in preparing for a job in 
war production. It tells what boys and 
girls, 14-17 and still in school, can do and 
where they can apply to receive free train- 
ing for war and food production. 


—_> —_-> 


Correspondence 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK" 


—_> —_-> —_-> 
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When we went to scl.coi—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this respect 


“all the answers” 


could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 


questions, Titk 


interest to all. 


JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


Here is one of the queries we've received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find the answer to this question by a business executive. 


From what sources can office help 
be recruited in this period of crit- 
ical shortage of trained personnel? 


—_> —_ 
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An Army Clerical Class 


N the midst of present world events 

we are all especially anxious to do 
our bit, wherever we are, to help with 
the War Effort. We are hearing a 
great deal about “Special Speed-up 
Courses,” “"Preinduction Courses,” 
and various other classes that are be- 
ing placed in the curriculum in an 
effort to keep our schools up to date, 
and, at the same time, to offer work 
that will fit our boys, and girls as 
well, for the life they must face as 
they leave school. [am sure that none 
of us would agree that we want to be 
teaching War, but we are in the war 
now and we would not only be unfair 
to the students if we did not give 
them something helpful, but we would 
be falling down on our job as 
teachers. 

In Woodrow Wilson High School 
at Portsmouth, Virginia we have 
been trying to decide how each de- 
partment can best prepare the student 
for fitting into the war effort. We 
have decided that there are various 
other valuable classes that may be 
offered besides “Pre-flight Math.” 

In the Commercial Department we 
have three courses that may be 
termed war-time courses: Commer- 
cial Geography, Special Typing, and 
Army Clerical. Of these courses | 
want to make some explanation 
about the last one, Army Clerical. 

In our school, as in any public high 
school of much size, we have a num- 
ber of boys who are already eighteen 
or will be eighteen soon. These fel- 
lows realize that they have only a 
limited time in school before they 
must enter the armed forces of our 
country. Some are in the last sem- 
ester of high school and are able to 
get a deferment to finish the year 
while others of the eighteen-year olds 
are as far down in school as_ the 
sophomore year. Some of the boys 
have had previous commercial work 
while others have not. 


Preparation for Armed Service 


As I have talked with Army and 
Navy officers, [ have in each case 
been told that they have difficulty 
finding enough boys who are trained 
as typists, stenographers, and clerks. 
In some instances, they are even 
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finding it necessary to take one of 
their own men and have him teach 
a group of boys to use the typewriter. 
In this locality we have a number of 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast 
guards attending our evening classes 
in beginning typing, shorthand, or 
bookkeeping, or in refresher courses. 

In my “Army Clerical” class | 
have thirteen boys and three girls. It 
was thought wise to open the class to 
girls, because a great deal of the 








“We follow him step by step from his 

draft board through the various stages of 

his induction, through his experiences as 

a company clerk to an honorable dis- 
charge.”’ 


material we cover would be good for 
the WACs or WAVES and some 
time is spent on special work for 
these branches of the forces. We 
have asked that these students if pos- 
sible should already have studied typ- 
ing; if not, that they take it during 
the same time that this course is be- 
ing taken. 

We start the course with the story 
of a young man who entered army 
service. We follow him step by step 








from his draft board through the 
various induction, 
through his experiences as a com- 
pany clerk to an honorable discharge. 
In this way we have occasion to 
come in contact with the many forms 
used, examinations taken, ete. Our 
boys are glad to come to class and 
share their own experiences, for 
some have already gone so far as to 
take their physicals. Newspaper 
articles and = radio announcements 
concerning the branches of service 
have become of more interest to them 


stages ot his 


also. 

With a group of this kind it 1s nec- 
essary to vary the procedure of the 
class considerably. We have arith- 
metic drills, payroll problems, simple 
record keeping, spelling, and writing. 
\ filing set is worked out with adap- 
tations made to Army and Navy fil- 
ing. The dictating machines, dupli- 
cators, adding machines, and calcu- 
lators are being used. We also study 
army and navy terms and abbrevia- 
tions. 


Objectives 

We have been told by service men 
that the biggest contribution we can 
make to this group would be to give 
them (1) all the information possible 
about the army and navy, (2) an atti- 
tude to do the very best possible on 
all tests given on entering the service, 
(3) an attitude of obedience and re- 
spect for all military orders and dis- 
cipline, and (4) the desire to be as 
neat and orderly as possible. 

Our school librarian has been kind 
enough to make us a list of all books 
in the library pertaining to the armed 
forces and our boys and girls are 
reading and making reports on these. 
Many good fiction books as well as 
biographies are available. 

Much interest has been manifested 
on the part of the boys in working 
with calculating machines and adding 
machines. Their work with the tran- 
scribing machines and the duplicating 
equipment has also been interesting 
to them. 

This course is being offered five 
times a week for one semester and 
will give one-half unit of credit in 
commercial work. 
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Curriculum Planning tor Wartime 
onsumer Education 


HIf war is demanding important 
a adjustments in the curriculum. 
lhese demands are particularly 
strong in the consumer economic area. 


In one sense they are a result of the 


serious perplexing economic problems 
before the nation today. But more 
directly they are due to a recognition 
of the economic front as a vital fac 
tor in the total war effort. Produc 
tion of war materials must be raised 
to increasingly higher and_ higher 
levels. Production of civilian goods 
inust be greatly restricted. This re 
sulting shortage accompanied by a 
rising national income threatens an 
inflation which must be continually 
fought. In the face of these condi 
tions there is a serious challenge be 
fore the nation to maintain decent 
living standards for all the people. 

Here is a fighting front, a wat 
program in which all of the popula- 
tion can participate. Each citizen in 
very direct and positive ways can 
help i in the job of holding price ceil 
ings to prevent inflation. ach can 
help make rationing effective to meet 
the problem of mounting shortages. 
every consumer can help by conser\ 
ing what he has, by using substitutes 
wherever necessary, and by aiding in 
the salvage of needed materials. Each 
can further assist the war effort by 
buying war bonds and stamps, by 
paying higher taxes willingly, by not 
buying unless necessary, and by pay 
ing off debts and other financial obli 
gations. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


What can the schools do to help in 
this program? For one thing the cur- 
riculum-elementary, second: iry and 
college—can be adjusted to provide 
a more realistic study of the dangers 
of inflation and the need for making 
the most of what we have. A greater 
emphasis can be placed upon a con 
sumer education which stresses civic 
and patriotic obligations. More at 
tention can be devoted to the charac- 
teristics and conduct of total war and 
to the ways in which victory in a 
very real sense grows out of sactfi 
fice, self-denial, and teamwork on the 
home front. Here is the immediate 
wartime obligation which cannot be 
sidestepped. 

Now is a particularly good time to 
seek to raise the economic literacy of 
the country. Now also is a time to 
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Editor’s Comment: The home 
front needs the active coopera- 
tion of the school in meeting war- 
time problems of consumer edu- 
cation. Mr. Brown presents these 
problems in their relationship to 
curriculum adjustment. 





realize democratic ideals through an 
equal sharing at home of the eco- 
nomic burdens of the war. We are 
all participants in the rationing pro- 
gram. We are all affected by price 
ceilings. Children as well as adults 
are involved. As a people we are up 
to our necks in an economic condition 
in which a rapidly declining quantity 
of civilian goods and services is ac- 
companied by a rapidly rising na 
tional buying power. 

As school people have an im- 
mediate and urgent responsibility to 
make wartime consumer studies a 
vital and dynamic part of the cur- 
riculum. We have a challenge to pro 
vide community leadership in carry- 
ing out the people’s cost of living 
program as outlined by President 
Roosevelt, and finally we have the 
obligation to spread understanding 
and information which will weld a 
unified fighting force to protect and 
strengthen the home front. 


Suggestions for Teaching Program 


What can we do about these war- 
time consumer problems in our teach- 
ing program? Here are a few sug: 
gestions : 

Teach problems of living in a 
wartime economy to all pupils in ele- 
mentary and secondary — schools. 
There are important concepts which 
can be understood by children in the 
lowest elementary grades. There are 
significant learnings for pupils in 
every grade. 

2. Give special attention to ration 
ing, price control, and conservation. 
The classroom teacher in most cases 
must decide for himself how best to 
get these problems into the curricu- 


lum. Organized units, current prob- 
lems, informal day-to-day classroom 
discussion, art projects, and com 
munity jobs—all have a place. 

3. Seek to develop understandings 
and attitudes which will result in con 
sumer behavior essential for the war 
effort. 

4. Include training for 
sumption during the war emergency 
in courses in general education, so 
cial studies, personal problems, gen 
eral science, home economics, bus! 
ness education, and economics. 

Teach an extended unit on civil 
ian aspects of the war to all pupils in 
the cighth or ninth grade of the 
junior high school. Wartime con 
sumer training and civilian participa 
tion should be stressed in this unit, 
and followed up through the year. 

6. In the eleventh and twelfth 
grades of the senior high school de- 
vote from ten to twenty weeks of 
basic courses in problems of Ameri 
can life to war problems of the home 
front. Include an adequate stress on 
economic aspects and responsibilities 
of the individual for supporting the 
government’s cost of living program. 

7. Give major consideration to 
wartime consumer economics in jun 
ior business training and introduc 
tory commercial courses in high 
school. 

8. Utilize the opportunities in 
home-economics courses in foods, 
clothing, and home management for 
a study of the part of the school 
student and his family in price con- 
trol, rationing, conservation. 

9. In general science and_ life 
science courses stress a_ study 
of health in relation to wartime scar 
cities, conservation of resources, and 
uses of metals, substitutes, etc. 

10. Reorganize personal problems 
courses such as the basic course, the 
orientation course, the senior-prob 
lems course in terms of war and post 
war problems. Stress the obligation 
and responsibility of the high-school 
pupil to participate actively as a con 
sumer and citizen in the prosecution 
of the war on the home front. 

11. Include units of study on ra 
tioning, price control, conservation, 
and the consumer’s place in the war 
effort in all social-studies courses. 
Considerable reorganization of con- 
tent is essential if courses in this 
field are to make their maximum war 
contribution. 
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The Annual Vocational Conference as 






a Guidance Measure 


N an effort to help the students of 

our high school get ‘‘on the track” 
i their chosen field of occupation in 
future life, the local Rotary Club has 
sponsored an annual vocational con- 
ference for the past four years. The 
combined committees, of club mem- 
bers and faculty members, planned 
for weeks in advance of each con- 
ference to provide this vocational 
guidance to the youth of the com- 
munity. 

Several weeks before the conter 
ence each student was asked to indi- 
cate on a 3” x 5” card his vocational 
choice. At the same time, he was 
asked to indicate briefly on the card 
what he thought would be expected 
of him in that job. This served the 
purpose of a more careful classifica- 
tion of the job interest which was 
used later to plan for the individual 
conference groups. It helped also to 
provide a general indicator or range 
of the group’s interest which was 
given to the group counsellor for his 
use in discussing the variety of op 
portunities within his field. Space 
was provided on the card for the 
usual information of name, home 
room, year, and curriculum. 


Vocational Choices 
After these cards were collected 
they were sorted into their vocational 
interest groupings. Because of the 
wide range of choices by our stu 
dents, it was necessary to provide for 
forty individual meetings. In some 
groups with similar interests 
were combined to economize on meet- 
ing space and counsellor guidance. 
lor example, music and dramatic 
arts, pharmacy and medicine, and 
blueberry and truck farming were 
merged. For a few groups such as 
office work, beauty culture, and the 

Navy, the demand was so great that 
t became necessary to divide these 
zroups into two or three sections of 
ipproximately twenty-five students 
ich. 

It appeared from inspection of the 
irds that the vocational choices of 
1ese students did not differ from 
hose of almost any other high school 
vroups in similar surroundings. It 
as been quite natural for the boys 
‘o indicate a strong desire to investi- 
rate aviation, aviation mechanics, 


cases 


ind the Navy as vocational possibili- 
ties, 


Several new groups have been 
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Local organizations from busi- 
ness and industry may give stimu- 
lus to a school program of guid- 
ance. 





added lately, such as: electric weld 
ing, forestry, modeling, morticians, 
state troopers, and truck driving. 
The effort-consuming job of se 
curing experienced vocational lead- 
ers to counsel the groups was left in 
the hands of several members of the 
combined committees. Many mem 
bers of the local club, who are active 
in their own businesses in the vicinity, 
were asked to meet this need. Other 


leaders included business men and 





Listening to a Group Counsellor 


women of the community who volun 
teered their services. In some in 
stances, it was necessary to establish 
contacts with a company or institu 
tion within the vicinity of Mt. Holly 
to secure a group counsellor. 


Plans for Meetings 


Most of the individual groups met 
within the school building. A few 
groups, however, met outside the 
building at an office or establishment 
of the leader. As an example, the 
small group in electric welding visited 
a local shop, the boys interested in 
the State Troopers visited the local 


barracks, the mortician group met in 
the office of a local undertaker. 

During one period a day before the 
conference each group met with the 
teacher in charge to prepare for the 
big meeting itself. The general pos- 
sibilities of the field were discussed 
and questions were formulated re- 
garding the vocation. The selection 
of the teacher in charge was a matter 
of personal choice depending upon 
where his or her interest lay. 

A follow-up meeting was held by 
each group a few days after the con- 
ference. At this meeting answers 
were attempted for any general ques- 
tions remaining unanswered in the 
minds of the students. During this 
time plans were made for a trip to the 
establishment of the counsellor if he 
had extended the invitation. This 
was done by several groups in order 
to get a practical view of the vocation 
in action. It was usually consid- 
ered by those who took advantage of 
the opportunity to be as valuable as 
the meeting itself. 

At this post-conference period the 
teacher was given a sheet of paper 
and was asked to record any sugges- 
tions made by the students about the 
speaker or the program. These 
criticisms were freely solicited and 
encouraged so that they might be 
used for future conferences. Space 
was provided on the sheet, too, for 
free teacher comment. 

The Program 

The conference ran from noon un- 
til dismissal time at 3:25 P.M. The 
high school was host to approxi- 
mately seventy leaders and speakers 
who had luncheon at the school. The 
luncheon expense was provided by 
the club and students and teachers 
of the home economics department 
prepared and served the meal. The 
student body did not attend this 
luncheon meeting where a few brief 
comments were made by members of 
the faculty, members of the Rotary 
Club, and committee members. 

An assembly period followed at 
which time counsellors, teachers, and 
students convened in the school audi- 
torium. A 30-minute address was 
made by the State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, John A. Mce- 
Carthy, who spoke on the subject of 
“The High School Graduate and Na- 
tional Defense.” He stressed the vo- 
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cational possibilities within industry 
during these times, but warned the 
students of the emergency nature of 
this program. Mr. McCarthy sug- 
gested the feasibility of considerable 
employment readjustment if this tem- 
porary rise in employment later 
shows declines. 


Group Counselling 

After the main address, the chair- 
man of the faculty committee intro- 
duced each group counsellor to the 
audience. Leaders and teachers were 
then asked to leave the auditorium to 
meet outside and to proceed directly 
to the scheduled meeting rooms. The 
student body was excused after a few 
brief instructions by the principal to 
attend the meetings. Students knew 
where to go since each home room 
had posted a list prepared by the com- 
mittee, giving the names of group 
leaders and the place of meetings. 

Approximately an hour was allot- 
ted for the group leader to lead a dis- 
cussion. In most cases he spoke for 
a short time introducing his field and 
then opened the period as a question 
and answer Ten minutes 
were provided at the end of the meet- 
ing for private consultation with the 
leader by those students who wished 
it. 

Many students cooperated willing- 
ly in the physical preparations for the 
meeting such as arranging chairs, 
serving in the cloak room, preparing 
and serving the luncheon, acting as 
guides, ete. 

On the whole the student body re- 
acted favorably to this opportunity 
for vocational guidance. To the 
seniors the conference had real chal- 
lenge since they would be “‘out”’ with- 
in a few short months. It served as 
a possible stimulus or impetus, to 
freshmen particularly, in choosing a 
vocational field. To either of these 
groups the conference as an annui! 
affair has real value. 


session. 


Plans for the Next Year 

Because the National Defense Pro- 
gram is making such demands upon 
the time and energies of the business 
men of the area, a new plan was de- 
vised with which to experiment in the 
following year. The occupational in- 
terests of the students will still be 
classified. However, from the large 
group of choices approximately a 
dozen of those most frequently se- 
lected will be put on a list from 
which all the students are again to 
make a first, second, and third choice 
if they desire. With this indication 
of interest catalogued, it will be easy 
to plan a meeting at a time when a 
counsellor is available during the 
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year for those interested in a certain 
field. 

Seniors in particular are in need 
of guidance during these times, and 
some measure of direction will also 
be offered not only to them but to the 
entire student body. Even though it 
had been planned to have a school- 
wide conference in alternative years, 
it was felt that because of prevailing 
economic conditions it was necessary 
to give the prospective employees 
some first-hand information in the 
changes and requirements of busi- 
ness. Many of the boys, aware that 
their work period is limited because 
they will probably be serving with 
the armed forces of the nation 
shortly after graduation, are some- 
what stymied as to what vocational 
course to pursue. 

In view of these conditions, con- 
sideration will be given to the possi- 
bility of securing a member of the 
state or federal vocational education 
personnel to speak to the entire stu- 
dent body during some assembly 
period. An alternative plan of invit- 
ing two or more speakers to present 
formal speeches followed by a ques- 
tion and answer program was sug- 
gested. This plan would be organized 
for the juniors and seniors who 
would prepare pertinent questions in 
advance. 


Guidance for Business Employment 


Although this guidance procedure 
has been presented as a school-wide 
program, it is not difficult to visual- 
ize its possibilities adapted to the 
commercial department alone. Con- 
sidering the variety of occupations in 
the secretarial, accounting, general 
clerical, and distributive fields, indi- 
vidual group meetings could be held 
at intervals during the school year, 
particularly for the seniors according 
to student interest and the availabil- 
ity of those employed in the field who 
would be willing to counsel a group. 


Some Problems 


However, there is a possibility that 
vearly frequency for sophomores and 
juniors tends to dull the interest. 
Several expressed the opinion that 
“we had all that last year.” Just 
how to face this problem adequately 
poses a real problem. Some stu- 
dents absented themselves from school 
the day of the conference because of 
this. Or some just pick “any old 
group” to be with the gang or to kill 


time. Of course this unappreciativy : 
attitude reflects a minority point of 
view in the school; nevertheless, th: 
problem is present. 

Realizing the vocational vacilla- 
tions of adolescence, yearly fre 
quency does offer a real value. Th: 
student has the opportunity to dal 
ble as he pleases according to his cur 
rent interests. In some cases 4 
yearly visit to the same group with 1 
different leader helps to broaden the 


individual outlook. It is possible 
though, to understand a_ certain 
amount of disinterest if the 


same 
counsellor is present each year. 
suggestion was made that experi- 
enced persons be provided to speak 
on several phases of the same voca 
tion. 

That varied criticism would be lev- 
eled at the speakers was to be ex- 
pected. It is difficult to secure an 
experienced, interesting leader for all 
groups. Some students suggested 
that the speaker be furnished with 
some kind of formal outline from 
which to speak briefly and then let 
the students ask questions. It would 
be possible to furnish the speaker be 
fore hand with a copy of the ques 
tions raised in the pre-vocational 
meeting. This would serve 
helpful discussion guide. Some con 
ference members desired to know a 
little more about their field and their 
speaker. Certain groups suggested 
that time be taken before the time of 
signing the 3” x 5” cards to indicate 
briefly the nature of the group meet 
ings of the past years. This has cer 
tain obvious advantages and disad 
vantages. 

In a few meetings a little “pep” 
talk was made by the representative 
of an institution during the course 
of the discussion. No doubt certain 
amounts of this should be avoided. 
A formal hour’s speech was not what 
the students wanted. Naturally, sev- 
eral groups desired a longer discus- 
sion period; therefore, it was sug 
gested that the formal assembly be 
eliminated. Some students suggested 
the possibility of a second confer- 
ence choice, that is, a visit to one 
group meeting for half the time and 
attendance at another for the remain- 
ing time. 

Despite criticism, which has been 
largely constructive, and despite the 
effort required by a few in the prep- 
aration for this meeting, the annual 
vocational conference is considered 
by all to be a worth-while guidance 
measure for our community. 
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Reading for Typewriting 


C INCE the close of the nineteenth 
J century, scientific analyses of the 

ading process have completely 
revolutionized reading theory. Gen- 

il school success or failure de- 
pends to a great extent on the in- 
dividual’s dexterity in reading. The 
theory of reading tor typewriting has 
not kept pace with modern develop- 
ments due to two factors. First, we 
are still influenced by the theory of 
reading for typewriting based upon 
introspective analysis made over a 
quarter of a century ago. Second, 
we have borrowed theory from the 
eeneral reading field and proofread- 
ing field without being sure that it 
was applicable to typewriting. 

\ study* was made of the results 
of reading research, general reading 
iests, and photographs of eye-move- 
ments during ordinary reading and 
typewriting of 100 subjects — 51 
junior, 2nd year typists, and 49 
senior, 3rd year typists. Ten juniors 
and ten seniors were drawn by lot 
from. secretarial classes in each of 
live fairly large school systems near 
Boston. In addition, two champion 
iypists—George Hossfield and Stella 
Willens — were photographed while 
typewriting. 


In Terms of Purpose 


With the extension of knowledge 
in the theory of reading, has come a 
realization that reading must be an- 
alyzed in terms of purpose. A recog- 
nition that varying techniques are 
necessary for the different demands 
of reading fiction, reading for reten- 
tion, oral reading, translating, ete., 
has pointed the way to a consider- 
ation of special reading habits in- 
volved in such diverse specialties 

* Doctorate Study for Harvard University 


Graduate School of Education, on “Reading Fac- 
tors in Typewriting,” 1943, by Donald C. Fuller. 
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as arithmetic, science, literature, 
Chinese, shorthand, spelling, proof- 
reading, and typewriting—to desig- 
nate but a few. 


Definition 

What does the term “reading” sig- 
nifty? The word “read” is detined 
by Webster’s New /nternational Dic- 
fionary as follows: “To take in the 
sense of, as of language, by inter- 
preting the characters with which it 
is expressed.” One eminent au- 
thority in the field of reading puts it 
this way: “Reading is a process of 
getting meaning from conventional 
printed symbols.” We may further 
elaborate the definition and say that 
reading is a process involving mind 
and human _ intelligence, and_ that 
meaning is evolved by means of in- 
terpretation of printed symbols which 
represent ideas and things. 

Reading for typewriting is not 
necessarily classified completely un- 
der the above, or other common defi- 
nitions of reading. It is not ‘“‘read- 
ing” in the ordinary sense of the 
word. “Deriving meaning” and “‘in- 
terpreting symbols” seem to be in- 
cluded in all formal definitions of 
“reading”. While typewriting may 
involve reading in the above sense, 
there must be a definition which will 
be inclusive of copying without re- 
gard to meaning, of copying un- 
known scientific terms, unknown for- 
eign languages, meaningless combi- 
nations of letters and numbers, and 
words with unknown meanings. 

“Perception” seems to be a more 
inclusive word than “reading”’ to de- 
scribe the process of absorbing char- 
acters in writing for the purpose of 
reproducing these characters on the 
typewriter. Perception may or may 
not involve reading in the sense of 
deriving meaning from printed sym- 
bols. To illustrate the pertinence of 
this distinction, the following ex- 
ample is a case in point. A typist 
may, and often does, type copy that 
could be meaningful, but actually 
ignores the meaning. This fact does 
not in itself deny that reading can go 


along, and at times should go along, 
with perception in copying for type- 
writing. In the case of typing rough 
draft, absorption of meaning is ab- 
solutely essential. However, in or- 
der to be inclusive, a definition of 
“reading for typewriting” must con- 
sider all aspects. ‘‘Perception’”’ cov- 
ers both the mechanical and the in- 
terpretive requirements for a defini- 
tion. DBecause of common usage, it 
is permissible to speak of “reading 
for typewriting,” but “perception for 
typewriting” would really be more 
exact and descriptive. 

The concern of the investigation 
mentioned above was principally with 
a study of the reproduction on the 
typewriter, by means of the touch 
system, of written symbols—so-called 
straight copy. 


Background of Reading 


Pupils coming to high school type- 
writing classes have a reading back- 
ground of 10 or 12 years. The elab- 
orate, complex conditioning in read- 
ing that starts with the first grade 
of schooling is continued as long as 
diverse experience adds new read- 
ing, new vocabulary, or enrichment 
of vocabulary—which is usually as 
long as life continues. Regardless of 
how initial reading is taught—by the 
alphabetic method, the phonic and 
phonetic method, the word method, 
or the sentence method the sec- 
ondary school pupil has a_ spelling 
knowledge, a fairly wide recognition 
vocabulary, an ability to read orally 
and silently 100 words a minute at 
least. 

Intelligence 


The degree of intelligence is the 
strongest single factor in the pupil’s 
in ordinary reading. It is 
well known, however, that mentally 
children 


retarded find it easier to 








learn the mechanics of reading than 
to improve their comprehension. 
The fact that the mechanics of read- 
ing are easier to acquire than com- 
prehension is fortunate for the less 
well-endowed pupil when he comes 
to read copy for typewriting. Word 
recognition, the ability to recognize 
component parts of words—the so- 
called mechanics of reading—are the 
bases for typewriting, rather than 
knowledge of delicate and subtle 
shades of meaning. This factor al- 
lows a lower standard of intelligence 
for reading in typewriting than that 
necessary for reading for meaning. 


Attention and Interest 


Mind wandering is one of the 
worst enemies of any effective per- 
ception. Close attention and interest 
are most important requirements in 
reading for typewriting. August 
Dvorak, the well-known author of 
Typewriting Behavior, attributes 
practically all reading errors in type- 
writing such as omissions, addi- 
tions, and substitution of words—to 
lack of proper attention to copy. 


Purpose and Attitude 

It is universally recognized in 
reading that any differences in pur- 
pose and types of material change 
speed, comprehension, and reading 
habits. The purpose of “reading for 
typewriting” is reproduction of svm- 
bols. Thus we may expect differ 
ences from other types of reading in 
speed, comprehension, and habits. 
Attitudes also affect reading. The 
emotional attitude set by hates or lik 
ing for the activity, by fatigue. and 
by the difficultv of the task will of- 
ten decide the degree of efficiency in 
reading for typewriting, as in any 
other reading. ; 


Span of Recognition 


The span of recognition—that is, 
the amount of material absorbed at a 
single glance—is dependent upon the 
purnose and speed of reading. Rapid 
reading requires a broad span. An 
averave high school graduate read 
ing silently at 290 words a minute 
has a span of recoenition of 1.282 
average words in .263 of a second. 
A reader far above the college norm 
mieht read 585 words per minute 
with a span of recoenition of 2.381 
averare words in .238 of a second. 

A broad span of attention facili 
tates comprehension by releasing the 
mind from attention to minor details 
of form (word recognition), thereby 
permitting a fusion of letters and 
words into thought patterns. As the 
reader becomes more and more free 
from the requirements of detailed vis- 
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ual perception, he experiences a 
greater and greater degree of absorp- 
tion in the meaning of the material 
read. 

Inasmuch as reading for typewrit- 
ing copy requires attention to word 
detail rather than to absorption in 
meaning, wide spans of recognition 
may be undesirable. The subjects 
which were examined in the above- 
mentioned study revealed a span of 
recognition in ordinary reading of 
1.1 words at each glance. The same 
group for typewriting had a mean 
eye-span of .32 of a word at each 
glance. The mean time spent on each 
pause in typewriting was .47 of a 
second as compared to .30 of a sec- 
ond tor ordinary reading. The small 
ness of the recognition span and the 
increased amount of time spent on 
each pause is to be expected because 
the average typist does not read for 
typewriting at a rate of more than 60 
words per minute. For example, one 
of the better senior typists in_ this 
study read for typewriting at about 
53 words per minute (5-letter inten- 
sity to a word). This is at the rate 
of 60 typing words per minute (4- 
letter intensity to a word). She had 
a recognition span of .33 or a word 
(5-letter intensity), and each glance 
lasted .36 or a second. This would 
be approximately 1.5 letters at a 
glance. Consequently, even the poor 
est reader has a_ sufficiently large 
span of recognition to meet the de 
mands of reading for typewriting. 


Rate of Reading 


In this study, the rate for ordi 
nary reading was about 5.7 times the 
reading rate for typewriting, illus- 
trating the fact that the purpose of 
any reading dictates the desirable 
reading rate. Typewriting sets a slow 
functional rate, and therefore, a fast 
reading rate can be disregarded as a 
desirable element. This is fortunate 
for the slow reader who wants to 
learn to type, because in typewriting 
the required reading rate is far be- 
low his minimum reading speed. 


Perception 
Perception in reading can develop 
to some extent without consciousness 
of details. This is the theory in the 
word method by which first grade 
pupils are taught to read for mean 
ing before the alphabet, spelling, or 
parts of words are taught. On the 
other hand, perception of the details 
of words is necessary as the basis 
for spelling, writing, phonetic read 
ing, and typewriting. 
As has been stated, 


the unit of 
perception, or recognition span, in 
typewritinge is generally small. It is 
probable that the typist (because of 


the liberal allowance of time dictate: 
by the typewriting task) can, in read 
ing for typewriting, grasp the wor: 
or words to be typed and then give 
attention to detailed word recogni 
tion. Thus, perception of the wor 
whole and perception of the detail 
of the word may take place prac 
tically simultaneously. 

The recognition of outline involve: 
in typewriting is certainly the sam« 
as that involved in spelling and writ 
ing. Thus, recognition of outline a 
contrasted to word wholes is very 1m 
portant to reading for typewriting 
At the same time knowledge o 
meaning, or the perception of wort 
wholes, cannot be eliminated as 
factor in reading for typewriung 
Cecelia Unzicker in An Experimen 
tal Study of the Effect of the Use oj 
the Typewriter on Beginning Read 
ing reports that the greatest gains 
made by the first grade pupils im 
their use of the typewriter was in a 
visual perception test in contrast to 
speed and word tests, showing that 
typewriting gives practice on the per 
ception of letters in the word. This 
is another evidence that word recog 
nition, rather than word wholes, ts 
basic to reading for typewriting. 


Word Errors 


In tvpewriting it is sometimes hard 
to differentiate reading errors from 
so-called mechanical errors. The 
pure reading errors—such as confu- 
sion of the middle of rather long 
words like “commission” and “com 
munion”, or “precision” and “proces 
sion”; reversal of words like “The 
dog saw a boy” for “The boy saw a 
dog”, etc. are easy to distinguish. 
But some of the so-called mechanical 
errors may be due to improper read 
ing technique when weakened signals 
are given to the fingers, and would 
be classified as reading errors except 
for the difficulty in identification. 

The most common word error 
found among advanced and adult 
readers is the confusion in the mid- 
dle of long words. It is interesting 
that Dvorak reports in Typewriting 
Behavior that most of the so-called 
mechanical errors in typewriting 
seem to involve the center letters of 
words. It seems possible that the 
reader for tvpewriting, in using or- 
dinary reading habits based on word 
wholes without supplementing them 
with recognition of details, may be 
giving weak signals to the tvpewrit- 
ing patterns, thus causing incorrect 
stroking. Yet many tvpewriting 
teachers advise the students, in the 
face of errors, to read by word 
wholes. 

To clear up word errors in ordi- 
nary reading, a person should attack 
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h words systematically, syllable 
syllable. This might well be 
pted as a technique for reading 
i\ypewriting. Since guessing, mind 
dering, and general inattention 
tribute to forming these word er- 
s, the typewriting teacher must 
favorable attention, interest, and 
tudes before word errors can be 
rcome, 
'f the typewriting teacher moti- 
es successfully, and insists upon 
v, careful reading of copy, the 
jority of reading errors such as 
fusion in word middles, reversals 
letters, svllables and words, and 


viditions and omissions should grad- 


lv disappear. 


Vocalization 
Some typewriting teachers are 
worried by vocalization, that is, the 
lips forming each word as it is typed. 


Dvorak warns against it. But vo- 
calization is not inherently bad; 
rather its effect of slowing down 
silent reading to the speed at which 
words can be pronounced is bad. For 
the majority of persons, vocalization 
is at a rate of less than 200 words a 
minute, 

Guy Buswell in Remedial Reading 
at the College and Adult Level says 
that at times vocalization is useful. 
It is a type of slow careful thinking 
aloud. When a reader attacks difh- 
cult material or material that has to 
be assimilated slowly, vocalization 
may be useful. 

On the basis of all available an- 
alyses of vocalization there seems to 
be nothing about it which makes it 
a problem for typewriting. Since 
tvpewriting dictates an extremely 
slow reading speed, vocalization may 
be an aid to the slow, careful read 
ing necessary for typewriting. 


A DRIVE FOR THE SALE OF WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 


by Robert J. Floyd 


High Schcol, 
Modesto, California 





Editor’s Comment: Mr. Floyd’s classes completed a successful drive for the 


sale of war savings bonds and stamps in March and April. 


The plan, in 


outline, is here presented with the hope that his ideas will help classes 
to participate successfully in other War Loan Drives. 





Preparation for Stamp and Bond Contest 

Idea presented by teacher to two Every- 
(day Business classes. Enthusiasm was 
mmediate. Each class of 35 voted unani- 
mously for the contest. Explanation was 
made to the effect that no pressure would 
he used to get individual students to buy 
stamps or bonds. 

Stamp books of various denominations 
and bond application forms were secured 
for ready distribution. 

\. wall bar chart was made by one ot 
the students, and cumulative daily sales 
otals for each class were posted. 

lt was voted that the teacher was not to 
buy stamps or bonds in either class. Stu- 
lents wanted the contest as their very own. 
)peration 

The first ten minutes of each period 
luring the ten days were used for selling 
stamps and bonds. Stamps were delivered 
upon receipt of student’s money. Bond 
applications and money were accepted, 
receipt given and the bond delivered to the 
student the following day. 

Students who wished to buy came for- 

ard and purchased such stamps and bonds 
is they wished. Individual purchase 

unts were unannounced. No student 

placed in an embarrassing position 
rough inability to buy. No individual 

itation took place in or out of the 
~sTroom. 

isiness details were carried out by class 

bers with the teacher in the back- 

nd, 

udent newspaper publicity during the 
est was a factor in holding the en 

asm of participants 

ittves 

ctive participation in the War Effort. 

mpetitive accomplishment. 
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3. Party given to the winners by the losers 
Nore: Members of the two classes agreed 
at the beginning of the contest that each 
member of the losing class was to pay 15 
cents to finance the party. The party was 
held two days following the close of the 
contest in order that the enthusiasm gen 
erated during the contest carry over. Party 
planning was done by class elected com 
mittees who were allowed three class pe- 
riods during the contest in which to make 
preparations. 

Outcomes 

1. The contest made possible a sizable con 
tribution to the War Effort. 

2, Students, found application for subject 
matter of a Thrift Unit in progress 
through participation in a real life ex- 
perience. 

3. Aroused great 
members and gave 
accomplishment, and 
vidual self-confidence. 

4. Provided a practical experience through 
which students could measure the value of 
team work and the necessity for coopera 
tive effort in society. 

5. Gave the teacher an opportunity to get 
closer to the students 

6. Provided recognition for 
and accomplishment. 

7. Provided adequate reward for outstand 
ing accomplishment. 

8. Provided leadership experience for a 
substantial number of students who organ 
ized the contest and planned the party. 

9, Enabled students to become better ac 
quainted and to meet socially as a group. 
10. Instilled an active interest in school 
within the students and gave them some 
thing to look forward to at school each 
day during the contest. 


enthusiasm among class 
students a feeling of 


contributed to indi- 


student eff ort 


LEARNING TO HOLD A JOB 


It is reported that nineteen pupils, in 3 
Wilmington, Delaware, schools, who re- 
cently completed a 4-month part-time co 
operative course in distributive education 
earned a total of $2,205 during their work 
hours in local stores. This is an average 
of $116 per pupil. 

Following the standard procedure for 
part-time cooperative classes, each pupil 
enrolled spent half time in the eal 
and half time in actual employment in a 
retail store. 

The report of the program shows that 
pupils secured practical experience in 
“learning to hold a job.” “Most pupils,” 
the report states, “were able to hold the 
first jobs they took. Some who were un 
able to hold the first job did hold the 
second, and one pupil had three jobs be 
fore she learned to hold a job.” That 
local merchants were satisfied with the 
way the plan worked out is indicated by 
the statement that “the demand for stu 
dents far exceeded the supply.” 


Lhbagauaguaehecada eed dcaaead: 


This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, recently appointed 
head of the Department of Business and 
associate professor at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and a former 
memter of the faculty of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is cpen to 
questicns from cur readers on any tran- 
scription points. Dr. Popham will consult 
leading authors of typing manua!s, style 
beoks, and transcription texts to determine 
the consensus on prceper usages. 


QUESTIONS 


To expedite the delivery of mail in 
124 cities, the Post Office recently in- 
augurated the use of zone numbers. 
How should addresses containing these 
zone designations be punctuated? 


Do authorities agree as to which side 
of yellow second sheets—the rough or 
the smooth—should be used for typ- 
ing? 


ls the double-spaced letter with the 
single-spaced inside address commonly 
accepted by stylists? 


Should identification initials be writ- 
ten even with the last line of writing 
or a double space below it? 


In preparing legal documents, how 


should the typist write dates? 
Now turn to page 34 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of au 
thorities. More questions will appear im 
the next issue of THE JoUuRNAI 
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THE NEXT STEP 


(Continued 


tion automatically carried member- 
ship in the National Council in the 
same manner as membership in local 
vocational associations carries mem- 
bership in the American Vocational 
Association, we would soon have a 
powerful and effective national or- 
ganization. Such a plan would in- 
volve an increase in membership dues 
for all organizations. But we cannot 
hope to function effectively without 
income enough to provide for an ex- 
ecutive secretary and a real program 
of professional publications. The 
pooling of yearbooks and periodical 
publications into one powerful 
monthly publication and one national 
yearbook would do much to strength- 
en the position of business education. 

This plan would not necessarily do 
away with local or regional monthly 
publications but if the national maga- 
zine is well edited and planned there 
would be issues or sections dealing 
with special problems of the various 
regions, 

If such a plan were to be put into 
effect it would undoubtedly make 
membership in many local and_re- 
gional associations more attractive 


mail it to us. No obligation, of course. 


from page 7) 


for each member would then receive 
not only a monthly magazine but also 
a yearbook. The member would also 
be eligible to serve on the adminis- 
trative board of the National Council. 

The National Council would be 
operated by a board of directors 
selected from each association on the 
basis of the number of members in 


















means of making the organization 
effective and operative. 

It is apparent to those who have 
been working closely with the various 
professional organizations that if tre 
business teachers of the country «lo 
not pool their efforts for better pro- 
fessional organizations that other cr- 
ganizations will tend to take over 
business education entirely. Let us 
all band together now for a more 
comprehensive and realistic program 
of professional organization.—Hamn- 


den L. Forkner, Teachers Colleye, 






































































the affiliated association. The Na- Columbia University ; President if i 
tional Council board membership the National ( ouncil for Business es 
would also include persons from each Education. ori 
of the major fields of business educa- qui 
tion so that there would be adequate van 
representation from distributive edu- G reg g Tea of he Se ior. 
cation, general clerical, secretarial ° Port 
and bookkeeping fields. Summer Session tea 
If a plan of this kind is to be et- trai 
fective it will need the support and July 3 to August 11 hig! 
enthusiasm of teachers. [t will not Methods courses in secretarial and account-§ })\ 
come about unless the teachers them- ing subjects. Also skill development ing, -..; 
selves feel that there is a need for a Shorthand_and_typewriting. Outstanding 
ial, ali Syne Peet err ere: faculty. During the last two summers™ \'<‘ 
unthec plan ot protessiona organi- Teachers attended from every state in them 01 | 
zations in business education. It is | Union and Canada. teac 
hoped ~~ as pore igiee ci si Write today for Bulletin use 
in conventions and conferences dur- lar 
ing the year that this proposal will THE GREGG COLLEGE tor 
be discussed in detail and that sug- age ge ao oe S.C. D. fs 
gestions will be . forwarded to the oy inten dicate aii mg mot 
president of the Council on ways and visu 
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(me of the great problems involved 
in the present large-scale military, in- 
dustrial and vocational training pro- 
grams is the necessity for building 
quickly a tremendous corps of in- 
structors. Many of these instruc- 
tors, though highly skilled in the per- 
formance of the specific skills they 
teach, are without formal academic 
training beyond the second year of 
high school. The lengthy processes 
by which teachers are ordinarily 
trained cannot be used. Many de- 
vices, such as the minute subdivision 
of the teaching task into very small 
teaching units, strict supervision, the 
use of standard tests and other simi- 
lar adaptations, are used. One fac- 
tor in the training of the thousands 
of instructors needed is the use of 
motion pictures and filmslides. The 
visual aids to be described in this is- 
sue are all 35mm. soundslides pro- 
duced by Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. Although produced for people 
who have not had teaching ex- 
perience, experienced teachers and 
supervisors will not only appreciate 
the excellence of their organization 
but will benefit from the review of 
the simple but fundamental principles 
which they present. To screen these 
visual aids it is necessary to have a 
soundslide projector. This type of 
projector consists of a filmstrip pro- 
jector and a_= synchronized record 
plaver which plays at 33 revolutions 
per minute. Although not widely 
used in schools at the present time 
one naval station alone has sixty such 
projectors and it is a virtual certainty 
that within a short time such visual 
aids will also be widely used in 
schools. : 

















The Teacher 
min. Soundslide 
Summary 
leaching is not telling. The good 
teacher needs to have an even dis- 
position and should be fair, firm, 
friendly, patient and human. The 
soundslide presents a slovenly man 
teacher and points out his defects. 
Next is shown a properly dressed 


ofS) 


male teacher. He is well groomed, 
clean, neat, and conservatively 
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This Department Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


dressed. The teacher should have 
good posture, be poised at all times 
and move with vitality. Gestures 
should be used sparingly but when 
used they should be full and em- 
phatic. 

The teacher should have good hab- 
its, should be prompt, orderly, syste- 
matic and thorough. His speech 
should be clear with good enunciation 
and pronunciation. Avoid talking in 
a monotone, avoid talking too fast, 
avoid talking to the blackboard. 
Watch speed, pitch and tone. Speak 
with authority, use good and varied 
timing. The teacher should have en- 
thusiasm and a sense of responsibil- 
ity, be alert for new and interesting 
ways to attract and hold his students 
and get personal satisfaction from 
making his students eager to learn. 
The teacher should insist on good 
conduct and punish every infraction 
of proper class behavior. Repri- 
mands should be given in private, not 
before the class. The teacher should 
beware of familiarity. 


I Want to Learn 
35 mm. Soundslide 
Summary 

In teaching, the student’s viewpoint 
must be kept in mind. Not the way 
the teacher desires to teach, but how 
the student wants to learn is the im- 
portant thing. The teacher must 
always ask himself, “How does the 
student want to be taught?” The stu- 
dent wants to be taught by an en- 
thusiastic teacher, wants to have one 
point presented at a time, is looking 
for an all-over picture of the material 
to be learned. He wants the new 
work to be related to the past and to 
the future. He wants to be moti- 
vated, to be given a desire to learn. 
This can be accomplished by giving 
him understanding and helping him 
to derive satisfaction from learning. 
There is next presented a reiteration 
of the points in the preceding film- 
strip presented from the viewpoint of 
the student rather than from the 
viewpoint of the teacher. There is 
great stress placed on association and 
the use of the apperceptive mass. The 
importance of practice, review, repe- 
tition, a chance to ask questions, a 


cnance to learn by doing, the satistac- 
tion from solving a problem or com- 
pleting a job is shown in a most com- 
petent manner. 


Some Principles of Teaching 
35 mm. Soundslide 
Summary 

This combination of pictures and 
sound makes use of very clever car 
toons. The cartoons are reminiscent 
of the very amusing line drawings 
that illustrate Marion Lamb’s, Your 
First Year of Teaching. 

A teacher’s job is to shorten the 
learning process for the student. The 
important thing is to learn how to go 
about it. 

1) Know your subject 

2) Arouse and maintain interest 
Keep things simple 
Put across one idea at a time 

5) Show the whole picture 

6) Keep the student thinking 

7) Use showmanship 

Knowing the subject enables the 
teacher to make an effective lesson 
plan. .\rouse interest by being en- 
thusiastic, by telling personal experi- 
ences, by connecting the new lesson 


3) 


+) 


with past experience. Use simple 
words. Print technical words on 
the board. [Explain complicated 


things in terms of everyday things. 
Keep the students thinking by means 
of questions, discussions, discipline 
and doing. Always call the student’s 
name after the question has been 
Have students do what they 
taught. Use showman- 


asked. 
have 
ship. 
Designing Examinations— 
35> mm. Soundslide 
Summary 

The purpose of examinations is to 
help the student and the teacher. 
They focus attention on important 
points and show where more study is 
needed. They help build confidence 
for the student. (Cartoons and 
sketches are also cleverly employed 
in this soundslide.) Examinations 
show what needs to be reviewed and 
indicate individual differences. They 
evaluate student progress and check 
teaching efficiency. Reliability and 
validity are interestingly explained 
by means of cartoons, sketches and 
diagrams. Questions should be defi- 
nite, comprehensive, of varying dif- 
heulty. [Examinations should have 
rapport. They should be easy to 
give, take and score. Answers for 
questions should be based on material 
learned in the course. For essay 
type questions, words such as com- 
pare, contrast, classify, discuss, ete., 
should be used. The questions 
should be specific and direct. 

Part II] of this soundslide deals 
with objective type tests. 


been 
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PROGRESS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The following summary of federally 
aided vocational education based upon the 
complete reports from the States for the 
fiscal year 1942 was recently prepared by 
C. M. Arthur, research specialist in voca- 
tional education, U. S. Office of Education: 

Total enrollments in the regular federally 
aided vocational schools and classes for the 
year were 2,629,737 as compared with 
2,434,641 for the previous year. Of the 
total number reached in the regular voca- 
tional education program 610,050 were en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture classes; 
850,597 in trade and industrial classes; 
954,041 in home economics classes; and 
215,049 in distributive education classes. 

Actual expenditures for this program 
were approximately 59 million dollars, of 
which about 21 million dollars were Fed- 
eral funds and 38 million dollars were 
State and local moneys. The States as a 
whole contributed $1.84 of State and local 
money for every dollar of Federal money 
expended for the fiscal year. This amount 
was exceeded, moreover, in State contri- 
butions in specific fields of vocational edu- 
cation. In the field of trade and industrial 
education, for instance, the States con- 
tributed $2.27 for every dollar of Federal 
funds. 


Business Education 


Distributive education programs were in 
operation in 46 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico during the 
year. The war interfered with plans to 
establish a distributive education program 
in Hawaii. 

Thirty-four States now employ full-time 
qualified supervisors of distributive educa- 
tion. In five States, supervisors are em- 
ployed to direct both the clerical and dis- 
tributive phases of business education. 


Wartime Programs 

To meet the need for new storeworkers 
to replace those drafted into the armed 
services or entering employment in war 
industries, many States organized pre- 
employment replacement-training programs 
in centers in which the shortage of work 
ers was acute. 

Four specific wartime training programs 
in distributive education are now in oper 
ation in a large number of States, as 
follows: 

Program A, which calls for wartime 
emergency training for new storeworkers, 
in an effort to provide at least partially 
trained workers to replace the large num- 
ber of persons formerly employed in retail 
stores who have entered military service 


or employment in war production industries. 

Program B, organized to provide special 
courses for experienced salespersons to 
familiarize them with the war regulations 
affecting the sale of goods and the adjust- 
ments the retailer must make in order to 
serve the customer intelligently under war- 
time conditions. 

Program C, 
business clinics 
of distributive businesses, 
given instruction on the laws, regulations, 
orders, and controls under which retail 
businesses must operate during the war. 

Program D, under which training is pro- 
vided for store supervisors and department 
heads to assist them in conducting intensive 
induction and on-the-job training of the 
large number of persons who are entering 
employment in retail establishments as re- 
placements for experienced salespersons; 
as well as training designed to acquaint 
experienced salespersons with wartime 
regulations affecting retailers. 


which provides for wartime 
for owners and managers 
in which they are 


Trends and Developments 

Among the trends and developments in 
distributive education reported by the 
States are: 

The tendency to modify and to reor- 
ganize the instructional content of courses 
to include subject matter bearing upon the 
problems and needs of retail businesses 
growing out of war conditions. 

The extension of the program to in- 
clude a greater proportion of small cities 
~~ towns. 

The increased attention to courses for 
ch of small stores. 

4. The increase in the 
time classes for store 
store hours. 

5. The tendency to provide summer pro- 
fessional courses for teachers, coordinators, 
directors, and supervisors of distributive 
education. 

The increase in the number of tech- 
nical courses in marketing, advertising, 
credits and collections, and similar subjects. 

7. The tendency to provide cooperative 
part-time distributive education programs 
in eo colleges. 

The increase in the number of States 
PA ith itinerant teachers as well as in 
the number of such teachers that are being 
“— on a full-time basis. 

The tendency in connection with co- 
eaten part-time programs to make a 
more homogeneous grouping of students in 
cooperative classes, placing department 
store employees, for instance, in one group 
and grocery store employees in another. 


number of part- 
employees during 


SAFEGUARDING DEPENDENCY ALLOTMENT CHECKS 


The Consumers’ Guide News Letter of 
August, 1943, gives the following warning 
to recipients of government checks for 
dependency allotments : 


Safeguarding dependenc y allotment 
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checks is one of the jobs of the U. S. 
Secret Service, and this agency is asking 
your help. Millions of Government checks 
are being sent by the Army and Navy to 
dependents of soldiers and sailors, and 


lot of them are being stolen trom porch :s 
mail boxes, or other places, and tl 
forged. When that happens, those enti 
to them may go without food or fuel, 
suffer other hardship. If you rece 
checks from the Government, the Sec 
Service says: 

1. Be sure some member ‘of the fam 
is - home when the check is expected. 

Print your name plainly on your m 

ee and equip it With a lock. 

same plac 
identificati 


3. Cash 
each month. 
easier. 

4. Endorse your check only in the pre 
ence of the person you ask to cash it. 

Other cautions on the subject are issu 
by the Secret Service to those who are 
asked to cash Government checks. If y: 
are in that position be sure to: 

1. Insist that the person presenting 
identify himself properly as the person « 
titled to that check. 

2. Before accepting the check ask your 
self this question: If this check is returned 
because of a forged endorsement, can | 
locate the forger and recover my loss? 


your checks in the 
This makes 


Insist that all checks be endorsed in 
your presence. If the check is already en- 
dorsed, ask that it be endorsed again, then 
compare the writing. 

4. Require all checks to be initialed by 
the employees who pay out money for 
them, or who will approve such payment. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
LOAN PACKETS REVISED 


Many of the materials collected for the 
consumer education packets early in 1942 
have been discarded in favor of more re- 
cent publications, although the titles of 
the packets remain the same. NXI//-ES-1, 
Consumer Education in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, contains units of study 
prepared by school systems in Iowa, Cali- 
fornia, Rhode Island, and Texas. Copies 
of the Teacher's Handbook on OPA’s 
Wartime Economic Program are also in- 
cluded. 

XVII-G-1, The Consumer in a War 
Economy, now includes statements on price 
control, rent control, and inflation, and two 
bulletins on the Nation’s war production 
effort. The principal addition to packet 
XVII-G-2, Consumer Services of Govern- 
mental Agencies, is a reprint from Educa- 
tion for Victory entitled Wartime Con- 
sumer Education in the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps. 

Packet XVII-G-3, The Consumer Goes 
to Market, remains much the same. It is 
planned to aid the homemaker in wise 
buying. Information on point rationing 
has been supplied in a report hates the 
Office of Price Administration. The fifth 
in the series XVII-A-1, Education of the 
Adult Consumer, has been expanded to 
include study units for adult groups on 
clothing and home and money management 
from Arizona, Montana, and Utah. 

These packets will be loaned for 2 
weeks, but not more than two may be 
ordered at a time. Requests should be sent 
to the Information Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Franked 
labels are furnished for the return with- 
out payment of postage of packages 
weighing 4 pounds or less. A catalog list- 
ing titles of 80 loan packets is also avail- 
able. 
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Today eee 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
American Institute of Filing 


Buffalo 3, New York 


Please send me free literature and all 
the facts on Remington Rand Practice 
Methods of teaching Visible Record 
Keeping. 














Volume 28 of the “Harvard 
Studies in Education” has 


this to say about Script 
Shorthand: 


“The purpose of the 
Shorthand Study was 
to determine the rela- 
tive merits of 
and Script Shorthand 
when taught in public 
high schools for a 
period of two years, 
with the objective of 
general office use. In terms of the features 


examined in the study, Script shorthand ex- 


hibited substantially greater relative merits.” 


The above is the concluding paragraph of ‘An 
Experimental Comparison of Two Shorthand 
Systems,” a 317-page book reporting student 
results in a 3-year, controlled experiment with 
Script and another well-known system. You owe 
it to yourself to investigate this incontestable 
evidence from an independent source. 


Write 
for the 16-page 
Summary of the 
Shorthand 
Study, mailed 
free upon re- 
quest. 

Teacher train- 
ing in Script 
Shorthand is 
available at all 
times without ex- 
pense to school 
or teacher. 


the coming shorthand system 


is 


NeW 4c GENERAL SHORTHAND CORPORATION 
pa 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10,N Y 


a. « FF 


for your special courses 


WARTIME —INTENSIVE REFRESHER 


The following books are proving especially appropri- 
ate for many of the speed-up, intensive, and re- 
fresher wartime courses of a stenographic or clerical 
nature: 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 

INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING 

TABULATION EXERCISES IN TYPEWRITING 

ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 

ARMY AND NAVY FILING 

BUSINESS FILING 


We are serving as distributors of the official 
material for preinduction courses for 
“The Army Clerk.’’ Write for information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





























for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me 


Street Number 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 





or paid for within 10 days.) 
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COUNCIL CONTINUES TO SPONSOR TYPEWRITING' TESTS 
Norms To Be Published in Journal Each Month 


‘he scarcity of stenographic, clerical, 
| general office workers presents a chal- 
ve to every business educator. Our pro- 
sional obligation to the war effort is 10 
untain an unbroken flow of well-trained 
rkers into the businesses and agencies 
ich need them. 

the National Council for Business Edu- 

ion is concerned about the clerical short- 

It is also concerned about the prob- 

, of maintaining high curriculum stand- 

rds in training new clerical workers even 
when training programs must be speeded 
up 

One of the most useful devices we have 
for measuring the productive ability of 
typists under practical business situations 
is the Students’ Typing Tests, which were 
published for many years by the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bureau. Be- 
cause of the war, the four typewriter 
manufacturers which formerly subscribed 
the cost of this servi Remington Rand 
Inc., Royal Treworiier Company, L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc., and 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company— 
were called on to convert their entire 
facilities to war production and were un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

The National Council concluded last year 
that it would be a mistake to allow this 
vital test service to lapse at such a critical 
time and decided to take over the sponsor- 
ship of the tests at the beginning of the 
school year 1942-1943. This sponsorship is 
to be continued for the coming school year 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has agreed to con- 
struct the tests and Thelma M. Potter, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will act as a consultant. 

Full appreciation of the amount of detail 
and the hours of planning for a series of 
tests can only be gathered by one who has 
been through the experience. Not only 
must each stroke be counted for the cur- 
rent test, but it must also be compared in 
detail with the previous tests in order that 
stroke intensity and word length may be 
as nearly equal as possible. Material must 
be constructed which is pertinent to the 
typist and of value educationally, and yet 
it nust not be too difficult in context or in 
form. All of these factors must be taken 
into account in constructing tests. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation is indebted to the untiring efforts ot 
the volunteer committee which prepared the 
1943-44 test series. The committee con- 
sisted of Dr. Thelma M. Potter of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University as chair- 
man, together with the following persons 
representing high schools, colleges, business 
offices, and graduate students. The com- 
mittee did the planning and co-ordinating 
of the current series of tests. 

Rhoda Fountaine, Douglass High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
_ Ruth McConnell, Graduate Student, 
leachers College, Columbia University 

Margaret Trask, Secretary, General 
Motors Corporation, New York City 
John Rowe, Instructor, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 

Dr. Clyde Rowe, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

flelen Wernimont, Instructor, 
College, Adrian, Michigan 


Adrian 


Unique Features of Tests 


e Student's Typing Tests embody a 
number of unique features which make 
them particularly valuable to business edu- 
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cators. Some of the more important of 
these are listed below. 

They furnish an adequate measuring 
device by whose results the vocational 
training of typists may be appraised in 
terms of actual business standards. Be- 
sides measuring straight-copy speed, these 
tests measure the ability of a typist to turn 
out correct copy of the quality and quan- 
tity necessary to meet employment stand- 
ards of good offices. 

The tests themselves are brief essays 
on the various qualifications needed by the 
successful office worker, such as the im- 
portance of good work habits, proper atti- 
tudes toward one’s job, and so on, While 
the subject matter is not an intrinsic part 
of the tests, teachers state that it makes a 
useful contribution to the adequate train- 
ing of their students. 

3. Constructed in line with the recom- 
mendations of more than 10,000 teachers, 
the series offers a well-balanced selection 
of straight-copy and production tests, with 
careful attention paid to syllabic density, 
punctuation, vocabulary, and the general 
typing difficulty used in well-managed busi- 
ness offices. An accumulation of back tests 
is usefud as stroke-counted straight-copy 
material for timed speed drills and for 
classroom purposes. 

4. In reporting results, full norms are 
constructed on all the tests, which serve 
the triple purpose of (a) giving the teacher 
a standard by which to judge the results 
of his teaching; (b) seine the student 
with a standard against which to compare 
his own performance; and (c) enabling 
the test authors to judge the quality of the 
tests and make continual improvements. 
Full norms will be rT monthly in 
The Journal of Business Education, and 
their publication will coincide with the 
recommended dates at which the tests will 
be given, 

Organization of Tests 


The success of the tests which the 
National Council for Business Education 
published and sponsored for the school year 
1942-43 led the technical committee to con- 
clude that the test program for 1943-44 
should follow in as close detail as possible 
the tests for the previous year. This will 
also permit a more accurate comparison 
of norms. The Manual of Directions in- 
dicates in detail the reasons for each par- 
ticular type of test and gives pertinent in- 
formation concerning them. 

The 1943-1944 series of Student's Typing 
Tests contains a carefully selected group 
of straight-copy and production tests, to 
be given once each month, covering the 
following subjects : 

October—Copying test with erasures and 
corrections. 

November—Letter test. 

December—Copying test 
and corrections. 

January—Tabulation 

February—Copying 
and corrections. 

March—Rough draft test. 

April—Manuscript test. 

May—Comprehensive test. 

The tests. are organized in such a way 
that the copying tests with erasures anid 
corrections which are taken by second-year 
typing students in October, December, and 
February can be divided into six straight- 
copy tests for first-year students. Thus 
the three parts of the October test are 
given in November, December, and Janu- 


with erasures 


Test. 


test with erasures 


ary respectively to first-year students, the 
two parts of the December test are given 
in February and March, and the February 
test is given in April. 

One of the first things employers wish 
to know when they employ a typist 1s 
whether he can produce under office condi- 
tions. Words per minute constitute the 
usual measure of ability. While the Sti- 
dent's Typing Tests are set up to measure 
ability to do straight-copy work, they also 
measure ability to produce work that is 
different from straight copy. 


Certificates to be Issued 

The Certified Typist Certificates issued 
this year for the first time by the National 
Council for Business Education take words 
per minute into account and also produc- 
tive ability. These certificates may be ob- 
tained by any student who is regularly 
enrolled in a school which uses the current 
typewriting tests published by the National 
Council. A blank for reporting scores of 
students on each test is enclosed with each 
set of tests to each school. 

Three different grades of certificates are 
issued in three distinctive colors. As soon 
as priorities on metals are released, it is 
planned to issue pins to those desiring 
them. The first Certificate is issued to all 
students who can type thirty words a min- 
ute and less than forty. The second high- 
est Certificate is awarded to those students 
who can type forty words a minute and 
less than fifty. The highest Certificate is 
issued to all students who can type above 
fifty words a minute and who in addition 
are in the 60th percentile or above on pro- 
duction tests. 

The fee for each certificate is ten cents 
to cover costs of printing. the certificate, 
the clerical work involved in sending them 
out, the mailing costs, and the checking of 
the highest Certificate papers. In the case 
of the highest Certificates, the corrected 
papers must be submitted for checking by 
the National Council office. The certificates 
are of a size which the student can carry 
with him to be presented to offices when 
applying for a position. 

Students to whom the highest Certifi- 
cates are issued will be announced in the 
columns of The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation each month together with the schools 
which they attend. 


Distribution of Tests 


The National Council will continue to 
have the tests distributed through a pro- 
fessional test_publisher—Science Research 
\ssociates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. Inquiries should be addressed to 
National Council Student’s Typing Tests, 
Science Research Associates, 1700 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Since the typewriter testing program 
must continue to be self-supporting, the 
National Council has set up the following 
cost-covering schedule of prices for the 
tests, which will be issued monthly from 
October through May: 


c/o 
Prairie 








Price for 
annual 
subscription 
(October-May 
inclusive) 


Number of 
copies of each 
monthly 
test sent to 
one address 


20 
30 
40) 


60, 
per set of tests. 
110 and more at the rate of 15c per 
(Notice that the tests are 
sold in multiples of ten only.) 











= and accuracy are essential for file clerks working 
in war industries. They must be well trained with easy- 
to-operate indexing systems which are free from complex 


codes and classifications. 

“Yand k” practice equipment simplifies the teaching of 
filing and makes it easier for students to learn. The me- 
chanical operations of finding and filing are natural and 
logical—based on instinctive thinking habits which help 
students to attain both speed and accuracy. Guides and 
folders are of standard office size—exactly like those used 
in regular business. Made of long-wearing materials, these 
filing supplies will stand rough student handling and reduce 
your replacement costs to the minimum. 

Complete outfits for teaching alphabetic, numeric, 
geographic and subject filing are now available at a new 
low price. You owe it to your school and your students to 
investigate “Yand Kk” Filing Practice Outfits. 


YAWMANA'? FRBE MFG.©. 


“FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS” 


FACTORIES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, -------- -- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Yand E Eoucationav Dept., 9715 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send complete information and prices on “Yand E” 
Practice Equipment for Teaching Filing. 





Name.. 

School 

Address... 
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% Students like the simplicity and the ease of 
learning the various Globe-Wernicke Filing 
Systems whether Alphabetic, Geographic, 
Numeric, Subject Matter or Departmental. 

The Safeguard System, made by Globe- 
Wernicke, assures greater office efficiency. .. 
is a time-saver, and makes work easier. 
Write for the new illustrated booklet, ‘For 
Faster Filing and Finding” 


“GLOBE-WERNICKE cinciwwanf 


was s 
New 
MAKERS OF OVER 4,000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES depart 
El Pa 
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Two Indispensable Books 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

“ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
3 speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ee 
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RECENT CHANGES 
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Bernadine Bell has resigned her posi- 
tion aS a commercial teacher in Massil- 
lon, Ohio, and has been assigned to the 
Procurement Office of the Marine Corps 
in |’hiladelphia with the rank of first 
lieutenant. 

Mary Elizabeth Feitt, a teacher in the 
Margaret Bell High School in Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania, for the past three 
years, has entered the service as a mem- 
ber of the WAVES. 

The Hume-Fogg Vocational School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, recently annunced 
that Helen Frankland had resigned her 
position as a teacher in that = and 
that she has joined the WAVE 


Marjorie Hunsinger is now on the 
teaching staff at Mac Murray College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, having resigned 
her position at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. 


Announcement was recently made by 
C. H. S. McFadyen that he had sold the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) Interstate Business 
College to Ralph Hansgen, who has 
been associated with the Douglas Busi- 
ness College, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. Benjamin Kuykendall has _ re- 


ceived his honorable discharge from the 
Army and has accepted a position on the 


Cecil Puckett, who left the University 
of Denver about one year ago to join the 
faculty of the School of Business at the 
Galeaity of Indiana as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Administcation, has 
returned to the University of Denver 
ard to his former position as head of the 
Department of Business Education. Mr. 
Puckett is president of the Department 
of Business Education of the N.E.A. 


Desma Renner has joined the 
WAVES and is now teaching at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. She 
is a former member of the faculty of 
Hidley Vocational School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


teaching staff of Gillespie Junior High 
School in Philadelphia. 


Dr. Noel P. Laird, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Business Administration at 
Franklin & Marshall College since 1925 
commissioned Captain in 


Dr. Donald C. Fuller, a looney a 
» ease of M2 Westbrook Junior College in Portland, 
Sameer Maine, has accepted a position at Penn- 
» Filing sylvania State College as an Assistant 
raphic, @Professor in Education and will have 
charge of the new program in commer- 


Arnold E. Schneider is now Company 
Commander and Educational Assistant 
at the Naval Training School, Toledo, 
Ohio. He holds the rank of Chief Petty 
Cfficer, with the title of Chief Specialist 
i Navy in 


mental. was recenty I . 
fal arti: an 2 Seg ; nstructor. He enlisted in the 

Gishel cial education. the Army Specialist Reserves. Dr. Laird fay. 1942. 
Louise Green, a former teacher at served with the U. S. Army Tank Corps st 

ency... West Liberty State Teachers College, jn 1918-1919. He is a member of the Gustave Schwamm, who has been on 


the teaching staff at Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut, for the 
past three vears, has accepted a position 
on the faculty of the School of Business, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 


Com- 


3oard of the Eastern 
Association. 


Executive 
mercial Teachers 


West Liberty, West Virginia, and at 
Bucknell Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a position as 
office manager for the Central Offices of 
the El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, 
Texas. Before going to Bucknell Junior 
College in September, 1941, Miss Green 
was supervisor of student teaching at 
New York University and head of the 
department of business education at the 
El Paso High School. 


Pre-Induction Materials for 
Business Education Classes 


TYPING 


TYPING FOR RADIOMEN AND TELEGRAPHERS, 
List Price, $.60 


asier. 
it, “For 

The appointment of Howard M. Mun- 
ford as supervisor of education at Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, was recently announced by Dr. Howard A. Zacur, a former 
Harold D. Sylvester, president of the In- of the faculty of Senior High 
stitute. Mr. Munford has been a mem- Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is 
ber of the Bay Path Institute faculty teaching at Cedar Crest College, 
for over 20 years. town, Pennsylvania. 


member 
School, 
now 


Allen- 
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SHORTHAND 

MOST-USED NAVY TERMS, by Harry W. Newman 
List Price, $.50 by Smith and Newman 

WORDS AND PHRASES MOST FREQUENTLY TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE, PART I—BASIC 
USED IN THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS SKILL, by Harold H. Smith List Price, $.60 
List Price, $.24 CODE TYPING, by Bauernfeind, et al. List Price, $.72 

MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS, by Baughman and 
Gregg List Price, $.80 
MOST-USED CIVIL SERVICE TERMS, by Foote and 
Strong List Price, $.60 
A REFRESHER COURSE IN GREGG SHORTHAND, 
by John Robert Gregg List Price, $.28 
ENGLISH STYLE STUDIES FOR STENOGRA- 
PHERS, by E. Lillian Hutchinson List Price, $.32 
FREQUENTLY USED ARMY AND NAVY TERMS, 


hy John Robert Gregg List Price, $.24 


OFFICE TRAINING 
ARMY OFFICE TRAINING, SECOND EDITION 
What Everybody Should Know About Army Organi- 
zation, Administration, and Clerical Procedures, by 
M. Allison List Price, $1.00 
THE MECHANICS OF NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 
List Price, $.36 
SECOND EDI- 
List Price, $.36 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, 
TION, by George Murraine Cohen 


We are sorry that these War Emergency books cannot be sampled free, However, 
the regular discount will apply on orders received from teachers and schools. 


COMPANY 


London 


PUBLISHING 


Boston 


GREGG 
Chicago 


THE 
New York 


San Francisco Toronto 
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Dr. Lomax Receives 
Honorary Degree 


At the 80th Commencement 
of Bryant College, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, last month the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science in Commercial Educa- 
tion was conferred on Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
chairman of the department of business 
ve gee at New York University School 
of Education. 

Formerly editor of THE 
Business Epucation for nine years, Dr. 
Lomax has headed many business edu- 
cation groups, including the National 
Council for Business Education, the NEA 
Department of Business Education, the 
National Association for Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, and the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. At the 
present time he is president of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. 


exercises 


JOURNAL OF 


Delta Pi Epsilon Research Award 
Eye tee 


Lessenberry, president of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, recently an- 
nounced the third annual open contest for 
research studies of merit in the field of 
business education completed between Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, and September 1, 1943. The 
contest closes December 31, 1943. 

To be eligible for consideration, re- 
search studies should be of. significance 
to a large number of business teachers and 
should not have been the basis for articles 
written by the contestant which have ap- 
peared in journals with national distribu- 
tion. The winning study will be published 
by Oklahoma A. and M. College and the 
author will receive fifty copies of his 
study. Copies will be distributed to the 
membership of Delta Pi Epsilon and to 
libraries. 

Contestants are 
their studies, prepaid, to the 
of the Research Committee, Mrs. Helen 
M. Johnston, Van Rensselaer Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, be- 
fore January 1, 1944. inquiries concern- 
ing the contest should be directed to Mrs. 
Johnston, 


requested to express 
Chairman 


Testing Course Conducted 

For the fifth consecutive year, the 
United States Testing Company recently 
conducted its yearly summer course. Be- 
gun as an experiment in better consumer- 
business relations, the course has found a 
niche in proving to be a practical training 
period in textile testing. This training has 
answered a need created in theoretical tex- 
tile studies by giving students the oppor- 
tunity to study and operate the latest of 
testing equipment. 

Planned to meet the current situation in 
Textiles, the course this year included 
studies of current textile theories and test- 
ing procedures by means of lectures and 
demonstrations with standard testing equip- 
ment. Emphasis was placed on defense 
testing procedures and fabrics related to 
the war effort and students were made 
acquainted with A.S.T.M., United States 
Government, Army, Navy, and_ other 
standards. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
Paper Limitations and This Issue 


Beginning this month, The Journal of 
Business Education will reach subscribers 
in a new over-all page size—eight and 
one-eighth inches wide by eleven and one- 
quarter inches high. The type size of the 
pages remains the same as before, con- 
fining the changes to the page margins, 
which will be somewhat narrower. The 
move is in conformity with the War Pro- 
duction Board paper limitation order, and 
makes the magazine of the size already 
adopted by many other publications. 





Trends in Vocational 
Opportunities for Women 

A survey made by Edward J. Koestler, 
faculty member of Pace Institute, New 
York City, on the current needs of busi- 
ness and industry for women workers in 
the metropolitan area indicates that train- 
ed office personnel are in greatest demand. 
The survey was based on actual paid 
newspaper advertisements by employers 
for women employees. 

A similar survey was made in February 
of this year. The two surveys showed 
demands for women employees to be run- 
ning approximately as follows: 








August February 
‘Survey Survey 


For technical- industrial labor. 5% 13% 
For employees in sales activi- 
ties 
For miscellaneous 
workers 


For office 


non- -office 


work 








A breakdown of the requirements for 
oftice personnel disclosed that out of each 
100 persons needed, in August 71 and i 
February 73, were for women trained in 
stenography and typewriting, in book- 
keeping and accounting, or in a combina- 
tion of these skills. 


fete eo 
J. N. Kimball 


J. N. Kimball, widely known as a direc- 
tor and judge of typewriting contests, 
died in New York City in July. He was 
88 year old. 

Mr. Kimball taught a class of girls in 
shorthand at The Packard School in 
New York City in 1880, reported to be 
the first class of its kind in any business 
school in the United States. 


Alice Lawler 
eas 


Alice Lawler, a commercial teacher in 
the Chillicothe, Missouri, High School for 
the past fourteen years, died in July. Miss 
Lawler was a graduate of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, and i 
1942 she received her M.A. degree en 
the University of Denver. 


Alpha lota Presents Canteen 
To American Red Cross 


mobile cautcer 


The presentation of a 
American ked 


with equipment to the 
Cross was the highlight of the Thirteenth 
Annual Alpha lota Conference, held at 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, July 9, 1f 
and 11. Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton, Grand 
President of Des Moines, formally pres 
ented the key to the canteen to Mrs. Thos 
Karr Givens, Chairman of the Canteen 
Corps of the Louisville Chapter of. the 
Red Gross. The canteen is now stationed 
at Fort Knox. This gift was made pos- 
sible through the contributions of mem- 
bers of Alpha Jota which totaled more 
than $2700.00. 

Among the prominent speakers at the 
Conference were the late John Cudaliy, 
former Ambassador to Poland and Bel- 
gium and minister to Luxemburg and Eire. 
Up to the time of his recent death he was 
director of the Wisconsin State Coun- 
cil of Defense. Frank J. Kuhl, Wisconsin 
Administrator of the War Savings Stafi 
of the United States Treasury, spoke on 
“How Much Would you Invest for Peace.” 
Other guest speakers included Margaret 

Sharp, Executive Director of the Mil- 
waukee County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross; Albert D. Moody, Director 
of the Milwaukee County USO; Mrs. T 
Westley Tuttle, Chairman, Woman’s Ac- 
tivity, Wisconsin Salvage Committee; 
Henry Steussy, District Salvage Chief of 
the War Production Board; Lt. Colonel 
Arlie Schardt, Executive Officer of the 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan Military 
District, and Dr, Paul J. Mundie of Mar- 
quette University. 

« 
Theta Alpha Delta 
Installs New Chapter 


Theta Alpha Delta, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, recently announced the installa- 
tion of Beta chapter at a dinner meeting 
at the Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. Dr. 
Jessie Graham, president of Alpha chap- 
ter, officiated at the installation of _ the 
new chapter, which has seventeen mem- 
bers chosen from the commercial teachers 
in high schools, junior colleges, and uni- 
versities of the Bay Region. 

At its June meeting held at the Chap- 
man Park Hotel in Los Angeles, Alpha 
chapter of Theta Alpha Delta installed 
the new officers for the coming year, as 
follows: Eva Jessup, president; Florence 
McMahon, vice-president; Mabel Myers, 
secretary; and Esperance Slykhous, treas- 
urer. 

Dr. Jessie Graham, retiring president, 
was presented with a gift of oe 
for her two years of effective leadership. 

e 
New Library for Detroit 
Commercial College 


Books valued at $5,000 have been pres 
ented by the students and alumni of De- 
troit Commercial College to the new 
library that will be formally opened next 
month. These books will be catalogued 
in accordance with the Dewey Decimal 
System under the direction of an experi- 
enced librarian. R. J. Maclean, president 
of the school, reports that the most mod- 
ern library equipment has been ordered. 
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T.A. Meeting 

Executive Board of the National 
Teachers Association has an- 
ed plans to meet in Detroit Decem- 
'§ and 29, 1943, in cooperation with 
lichigan Business Education Associa- 
Headquarters will be at Hotel Stat- 


ess 


convention scheduled for Detroit 
ear was cancelled at the request of 

‘)ttice of Defense Transportation. At 

eeting in March the Executive Board 

« NBTA reached the conclusion that 

necessary to keep alive and alert 
ital professional work of education 
usiness to meet both immediate and 
war needs. A resolution was adopted 
it time to the effect that 
an annual meeting of the As- 
iation must be held for the pur- 
se of electing officers and that such 
program shall be arranged for the 
eeting as circumstances may war- 
rant at the time.” 
this policy of continuing with 
an annual meeting, the NBTA has an 
nounced two other important policies. 
First, that regular publication services 
will be continued. These consist of the 
four issues of the Business Education 
Digest, and the Yearbook. Second, that 
publication services of the NBTA will be 
coordinated with those of other associa- 
tions of business teachers. Plans for mak- 
ing this policy effective through the joint 
production of a yearbook in 1944 by the 
NBTA and the ECTA have also been an- 
nounced. 

Details concerning the mid-week pro- 
gram to be held in Detroit during De- 
cember will appear in a later issue of this 
magazine. 


Be sides 


Tri-State Meeting Cancelled 


\t a meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Tri- ang hay ocecnilig Education 
\ssociation held in August, it was unani- 
mously decided cancel the fall meet- 
ing. 

The following quotation from a letter 
to Karl M. Maukert, president of the as- 
sociation, by Charles Donley, transporta- 
tion expert, explains in part the action of 
the Board: 

. there is just not going to be 
enough transportation to go around, 
and we are not going to meet our 
peak in either freight movement and 
passenger travel until September and 
Jetober. 


. 


... all directors and others are 
opposed to the rationing of transpor- 
tation, but unless travel is reduced, 
that may come. Week-end travel is 
to be avoided particularly as that is 
the time when the men of the armed 
forces are generally on the move.” 
In announcing the cancellation of 

meeting, president Maukert made the 
lowing statement: 


the 
fol- 


“Some members, of course, will be 
disappointed. However, it is the be- 
lie! of the Board that in an all-out war 
effort it is an evidence of partiotism 
to forego ‘business as usual’ and to 

perate with the Office of Defense 

‘ansportation. Furthermore, it is 

le enough consideration to make 
available easier travelling for the men 

| women of the various Services to 
oy a visit with the folks at home— 
iaps the last before they make the 
reme sacrifice for US.” 
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N.A.B.T.T.1. Conterence 
The National 
Teacher Training 


Association of Business 
Institutions held its 
Sixteenth Annual Conference in Chicago 
on June 18 and 19, with the University 
of ¢ ‘hicago serving as host. The meetings 
were held in International House. Attend- 
ance was not large, which allowed the 
program to become informal at times, 
with many participating in the discus- 
sions. 

After a given by Ann 
Brewington, Elvin Eyster, and others ,of 
the efforts of the University of Chicago 
Work Committee in preparing a set of 
guiding principles for business education, 
it was voted to continue this study 
through a committee of the N.A.B.T.T.1. 
operating in conjunction with a committee 
of an administrative group. The Asso- 
ciation has published two bulletins in 
recent years pe has taken great interest 
in guiding principles whether or not they 
are related to teacher-training. 

Presented on the program were many 
matters which indicate the impact of the 
War upon business education. Reports of 
the work of the naval training schools 
the opportunities for business educators 
in the armed forces, the impending legis- 
lation which affects business education, 
and the programs now being set up or 
proposed for rehabilitation were aired. 

Greetings were sent from the meeting 
to a number of prominent members of the 
\ssociation who were not present because 
of service with the Army and navy. 

A study of practices in the colleges 
which belong to the Association was given 
by Max Keith, of Indiana University. 
Mr. Keith’s study is to be published by 
the Association this fall. 

The principal work of the Association 
is the publication of several Bulletins each 
year, most of them having been devel- 
oped as research studies. Dr. Benjamin 
° 


review was 


kk. Haynes, of the University of Tennes- 
see, who has been the editor of these 
3ulletins during the past year will con- 
tinue to be in charge. The Association 
voted to continue to be active and ex- 
pressed the hope that other associations 
in business education would continue to 
render such service to their members as 
remains possible. 

Officers of the 
tained in. office. 
Paul O. Selby, 
Kirksville, Missouri ; 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute 
Technology; secretary, H. M. Doutt, 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio; 
urer, W. Larimer, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. Directors of 
the association, some of whom are new, 
are: Frances B. Bowers, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; Arnold E. Schneider, Naval Train- 
ing School, Toledo, Ohio; Sister M. Vic- 
toria, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota; George H. Hittler, State Uni- 
versity of Towa, Iowa City. 


were Te- 
President, 
College, 
Edith 
of 
Uni- 


treas- 


\ssociation 
They are: 
State Teachers 
vice-president, 


NOMA Conference 


The annual conference of the National 
Office Management Association, held in 
Detroit in June, was well attended by 
commercial teachers. These teachers were 
invited by the association to listen to the 
discussions of the office managers in or- 
der that they would have a better under- 
standing of the office managers’ problems 
and thus be better able to provide offices 
with well trained workers. 
Teachers may procure copies 
Proceedings, from the secretary 
association, Lincoln - Liberty 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


of the 
of the 
Building, 


Celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand in the United States 

3usiness 
University 
honored Dr. Gregg 


The arrival in this country fifty years 
ago of Dr. John Robert Gregg was cele- 
brated on Wednesday, July 28, at the New 
York University Summer Conference on 
“Business Education Now for the Fu- 
ture.” 

The luncheon meeting, sponsored joint- 
ly by the Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 


Epsilon and the Department of 
Education of the New York 
School of Education, 
as its guest speaker. Mrs. Gladys Huber 
Seale, president of the Alpha Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, presided at this meeting. 
Later in the day, Dr. Gregg and his staff 
entertained at an informal reception at 
his offices. 


DR. GREGG WELCOMES HIS GUESTS TO THE PARTY IN CELEBRATION OF THE GOLDEN ANNI- 


VERSARY OF GREGG SHORTHAND IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WITH MRS. GLADYS HUBER SEALE, PRESIDENT OF ALPHA CHAPTER OF DELTA PI 


HE IS SHOWN SHAKING HANDS 
EPSILON. 
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IMPORTANT NEW 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


| a 











THE TECHNICAL 
SECRETARY 
SERIES 


By QUEENA HAZELTON 
Formerly of Texas Christian University 


THE MILITARY STENOGRAPHER 
133 pages, $1.00 


THE NAVAL STENOGRAPHER 
121 pages, $1.00 


THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SECRETARY 
366 pages, $2.00 


THE AVIATION SECRETARY 
233 pages, $1.50 


SECRETARY TO THE ENGINEER 
309 pages, $1.75 


ENGLISH FOR SECRETARIES 


By KATE M. MONRO, formerly Instructor in 
Secretarial Correspondence, University Exten- 
sion, Columbia University; Co-author with 
Sarah Augusta Taintor of The Secretary's Hand- 
book, Corrective Exercises in English, and Eng- 
lish for American Youth. In press—ready in Oc- 
tober. 


In this book the author presents a new approach to the sub- 
ject—a texibook written solely for the application of English 
to secretarial usage and problems. Bo‘h its information 
and its activities on capitalization, punctuation, grammar, 
letter writing, the use of the library and reference books 
stress material which revolves around secretarial work. The 
text includes many activities for c'assroom use such as prob- 
lems, discussion topics, review exercises, and assignments in 
library usage. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By GEORGE H. WHITEAKER, University of 
Denver, McGraw-Hill Publications in Business 
Education. 193 pages, $1.50 


This workbook includes a large amount of practice materia's 
in fundamental operations and prob’ems in all types of fi- 
nancial transactions, together with sufficient instructional ma- 
terial to permit its use without a textbook. In many respects 
this book is a new approach to the subject of elementary 
mathematics. The new grouping of addition combinations 
gives meaning and system to drill in addition, teaching the 
student the combinations that are required to add figures in 
groups and drills him on those combinations. Throughout 
the book no topic is presented until the necessary ground- 
work has been laid. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 





Eldridge-Good 


Business Speller 


Vocabulary Builder 


This 1943 edition contains 5,500 words— 
many of them not in the dictionary — 
selected, defined and checked by several 
authorities in each field of business. Each 
word is uniquely taught from 3 angles: 
spelling, syllabication and phonetics. Par- 
ticular attention is given to mastery of hard 
words. 189 pages. 76c. 





American 
Boo 
Compan 


Our Commercial 
and Business 
School Textbook 
Department is as 
complete and com- 
prehensive as ever. 











MORE TEACHERS WANTED 


Business is in critical need of competent women to organize 
records and to train inexperienced file clerks to handle them. 
We have had unusual positions of this type recently not 
only in Chicago but in other cities. Candidates with teach- 
ing background are particularly desirable. 

Such positions will carry over into peace times. The 
tremendous expansion of records in the past ten years has 
been due only partly to the war effort. Primarily it 1s 
caused by social security and other tax requirements, by the 
accumulation of data in research departments and by the 
necessity for closer controls. 


Our correspondence course (267 pages) is based on our 26 
years’ filing experience. Full details sent on request. 


CHICAGO BUREAU OF FILING AND INDEXING 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 














DEFFENDALL’S 


Actual fasnessngloh 


— REVISED EDITION — 
This classic in business education is now available in a 
new edition, completely rewritten, larger in content, and 
newly illustrated. $1.84 (list) 
The Macmillan Co. 


New York Boston 
Dallas Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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ECONOMICS—An Introduction to Funda- 
mental Problems (Sixth Edition), by 
Augustus H. Smith, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 554 pp. 
$1.68. 
l-very phase of our economic life has 

been so affected by the present that it can- 

not be ignored in the presentation of basic 
ece nomics. 

This revision of Economics includes 
many of the changes affecting our present 
life and provides for the tying of the prin- 
ciples to practice by questions (on the text 
and for discussion), special reports, topics 
for debate, collateral readings, references, 
and problems. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Forty-sec- 
ond Yearbook, Part 1, of the National 
Society for the Study of Educati-n. Nel- 
son B. Henry, Editor. Chicago: The De- 
partment of Education, The University 
of Chicago. 494 pp. $3.25 in cloth cov- 
ers; $2.50 in paper covers. 


This Society, which began in 1895 as the 
National Herbart Society and which has 
during its life published a significant list 
of yearbooks, has this year selected voca- 
tional education for part of its current con- 
tribution—and most signficantly so as voca- 
tional education and effort are playing an 
important role in the conduct of the war. 

Into this volume, Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard has written a chapter 
on “Business Education—Clerical and Dis- 
tributive,” and also a section in another 
chapter on “Methods of Teaching.” Pro- 
fessor Nichols’ discussion of principles 
and problems of business education is a 
very frank statement of the problems pecu- 
liar to the field in its inside and outside 
relationships. 

The Yearbook contains, in 
description of a metropolitz in 
commercial high school, namely, 
tral Commercial High School of New 
York City, and some scant references to 
business education on the post high school 
level. We feel, however, that there have 
been some glaring omissions. Teacher 
training, for instance, in the field of busi- 
ness education, has progressed measurably 
in the last twenty years and yet no space 
is devoted in the chapter on teacher train- 
ing to this problem. The colleges of com- 
merce have been an important agency in 
our economic development, especially since 
the turn of the century, and they are given 
but slight attention in this presentation. 
\nd the private business school, which has 
been such a significant element in business 
training for a longer time than our col- 
legiate schools of business is hardly men- 
tioned. 

In the long list of yearbooks (this the 


addition, a 
vocational 
The Cen- 


furty-second) there have been several de- 
voted to specific subject matter fields of 
education at different levels. Can we not 
hepe in the near future for a yearbook 
devoted to business education, which has 
touched and is touching the lives of a most 


s 


nificant part of the students in the high 


sciool and at higher levels of education? 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH (Revised 
Edition), by H. Deffendall, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 473 
pp. $1.84. 


Abundant practice in the use of English, 
in letter writing, and in other forms of 
communication, including speech, is pro- 
vided in the organization of this revised 
text. 

Its sentences are taken from actual busi- 
ness materials. Its letters are actual busi- 
ness letters. Its problems in grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation are the result of 
scholarly research into the difficulties and 
blunders of American speech and corre- 
spondence. 

The principles of business English are 
stated clearly and briefly, and most of the 
space is thus left for illustrations, ques- 
tions, problems, and activities. 
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WARTIME PROBLEMS IN_ BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. Rufus Stickney, Editor. 
Sixteenth Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, 415 
pp. $2.50. Available from The Uni- 
vers'ty Bockstere, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, 


Today, more than ever, the problems of 
education stand in silhouette against the 
background of wartime conditions. 

These problems call for clear thinking 
and prompt action. The issues are sharply 
drawn and the reorganizations and read- 
justments must be made quickly though 
thoughtfully and adequately. 

The wartime problems as they relate to 
business education are not unique, but co- 
operative thinking such as is presented in 
this volume, helps to bring many of these 
problems to the foreground and to suggest 
a of meeting them, so that each 

acher and administrator can evaluate his 
own effort in better wartime teaching. 

Part I of this yearbook deals with gen- 
eral problems of education as presented by 
persons of varying interests in business and 
education. Part II presents wartime prob- 
lems of management and adjustment in the 
school—in curriculum, in personnel, in 
equipment, and in standards. 

Part II, the most extensive presentation 
in the volume, brings the problems of war- 
time education to the doorstep of the class- 


room teacher in terms of the subjects 
which are offered in the business curricu- 
lum. Here are some very definite experi- 


ences from practice by persons who have 
tried and tested them in the classroom. 





ARMY AND NAVY FILING, by Jj. G. 
Pritchard, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 36 pp. 28c. Soft 
covers. 

Army 


be 


\ booklet of basic information on 
and Navy filing procedures. It can 
used independently of any filing textbook 

This publication consists of two sepa- 
rate parts dealing with Army and Navy 
filing, respectively, the information being 
based on official regulations—the Var De- 
aaa Correspondence File and the 
Navy Filing Manual—and upon practices 
in Army and Navy offices. As this booklet 
has been prepared for use in the classroom, 
each part contains a section of questions 
and exercises for application of the prin- 
ciples presented. 

The presentation is brief and concise 
and can be used to supplement materials in 


preinduction courses, filing courses, and 
office practice classes. 

a 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION MEETS 


WARTIME COMMUNITY NEEDS, Ru- 
lon C. Van Wagenen, Editor. Bulletin, 
May, 1943, of The Distributive Educa- 
tion Club of California, 122 Haviland 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 53 pp. Mimeographed. 


The Distributive Education Club of Cali- 
fornia, in this its fifth volume of service 
to teachers, presents the wartime “offen- 


sive” program in distributive education 
The wartime problems are analyzed 
from several points of view. The national 


distributive education picture is described 


by Dr. Walter F. Shaw, Western Regional 
Agent, U. S. Office of Education. The 
administrative angle in the state of Cali- 


fornia is presented by four of the state 
staff. Two field coordinators review. the 
wartime program in rural areas, and seven 
teacher-coordinators analyze community 
needs in seven cities of the state. Three 
cooperative teachers discuss wartime prob 
lems from the job-class point of view. 
The presentations in this publication 
emphasize the needs in the state and the 
practices used in overcoming the difficulties 
of wartime service in distributive education. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF TYPEWRITING EDUCA- 
TION—A Bibliography, by Madalene 
E. Smith, West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 34 pp. 
Mimeographed. 20c. 


\ comprehensive list of current materials 
dealing with typewriting instruction, as 
published in forty-five periodicals and year- 
books in the year 1942. As a wartime pub 
lication, it is a ready reference to materials 
dealing especially with wartime problems 
of teaching. 

The author has carefully classified these 
materials with subheadings and appropriate 
cross references, thus making search for 
materials easy and convenient for teachers 
and research workers. 


‘ 
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RULE OF 


KEEPS 
FOUNTAIN PENS.. 


WRITING FINE 3 


The pen you now have may be the 
only one you will own until the war 
is over. It is good common sense— 
and your patriotic duty—to pro- 
long its life! 


To help you, Esterbrook presents 
this simple “Rule of 9” that keeps 
fountain pens writing fine: 


a —Use good fountain pen ink. 


@ — Never mix inks. 
GE — enerse entire point to fill. 


Oe cap on tight—holding 


pen point up. 


@ keep pen filled. 
© —Carry in upright position. 


& —Flush ink reservoir often with 


water (never hot). 


QO: let others use 
pen. 


—Hold pen lightly in 
writing. 











TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: 


We shall be glad to send you an 
instructive folder on the care of 
fountain pens. Write today —no 
charge. 











THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


* 


1f you should need a new 
point, ask your stationer 
for your favorite Ester- 
brook Renew-Point .. . 
by number. If he does 
not have it in stock he 
will get it for you. 


HERES 4/, 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK} 


(SEE PAGE 14 FOR QUESTION) 





Our contributor to this month’s feature is Mr. J. J. Goldie, office 
manager of the General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
who presented his answer before the twenty-third annual conference 
of the National Office Management Association, as reported in 


“Trained Men.” 


Personnel managers are bidding agamst 
one another, fighting for more men and 
women for their offices and factories. Pet 
personnel ideas must be scrapped for the 
duration if offices are to function at any- 
where near pre-war efficiency. : 

Some seldom-used but effective ways of 
obtaining more office help include: ~ 

Using women on men’s jobs. There is 
no reason why the jobs which were for- 
merly offered to men from business col- 
leges and universities should not be open 
to women with like training. And if the 
wage differentials between men and women 
are eliminated, recruiting will be facili- 
tated. Dr. C. Charles Burlingame, the 
eminent psychiatrist, states: “There is 
hardly anything a woman cannot do as 
well as a man, if not better, if she is in 
a frame of mind to attempt it.” 

Recalling women who were employed 
before they were married. In each com- 
munity there are many women retired 
after marriage, either because they wanted 
to or because home duties compelled them 
to. These women should be drafted for 
industry, and company or municipal nur- 
sery schools provided for their children. 

Hiring tnexperienced boys and girls to 
be trained in company or government 
schools. Short courses which will enable 
young people to step into office jobs 
should be offered in government schools— 
or perhaps in conjunction with high school 
work. All equipment manufacturers 
would do well to follow the example set 
by International Business Machines Cor- 
poration and a few other companies which 
are doing an excellent job of training and 
furnishing office personnel. 

Accepting inexperienced applicants who 
can present National Clerical Ability Test 


has passed such an examination is ample — 
evidence of his capabilities. i 

Using students from correspondence 
schools. Correspondence schools have 
students in every district, many of them 
likely accounting and clerical prospects 
who are seeking to gain business experi- 
ence. 

Using the physically handicapped. How 
many handicapped workers are available 
and acceptable can readily be determined 
through the state Board of Education. In 
many cases physical requirements can be 
lowered if a proper analysis of the job is 
made. : 

Hiring older men and women. Experi- § 
enced men from other fields can be re- 
tained. Salesmen, for instance, are often 
good, practical business men who could fit 
into any office. Then there are competent 
small-business men who are being torced 
out of business and who will have to seek 
employment. George Trundle, president 
of Trundle Engineering Company, recently 
stated that in his association with the War 
Production Board he hired many men be- 
tween 60 and 70. Men in that age group 
may not be able to move with alacrity, but 
they make fine instructors. 

Farming out work to be done at home 
by those unable or unwilling to work in 
offices. Personnel managers often look 
askance on the idea of homework. But 
there is no reason why typing, stuffing 
envelopes, etc., could not be farmed out so — 
that housewives could do the work. The 7 
General Tire & Rubber Company and | 
other concerns in the vicinity of Akron, 
Ohio, have already started to farm out 
jobs. For example, General Tire & Rub- 
ber has its export translation work done 
at home by a woman interpreter. 


certificates. The fact that an applicant 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 21 


1. The Post Office Department recommends that the zone number follow the city 
without an intervening comma, as “Boston 8, Massachusetts.’’ Of eleven information 
slips sent to one regular correspondent, nine were written in this style, and two had a 
comma between the city and the zone number. Incidentally, it is hoped that all teachers 
will include zone numbers in typewriting, English, and dictation classes, for this practice 
has been instituted as a time-saving device necessary because of the manpower shortage 
in post offices. 

2. No. Readers may remember that the statement was made in the June issue that the 
smooth side should be used. Because this answer was challenged by the head of the 
commercial department in a large school, six other authorities (authors, office super- 
visors, and paper salesmen) were asked their opinions. Four believe that the typing 
should be done on the rough side for the following reasons: There is no smear; better 
erasures can be made; there is more friction and less slipping in the machine; copies 
will slide better in the files. Three favor typing on the glazed side, giving these reasons: 
The impression is more distinctive; the rough side against the platen prevents slipping; 
the rough side absorbs too much ink. Under the circumstances, it is probably well that 
“fully 75 to 85 per cent of second sheets are unglazed on both sides.” 

3. No. Only three of fifteen authorities illustrate this letter style. One of these three 
authors says that this style is ‘‘less frequently used today than formerly.” 

4. Seven stylists write the identification initials a double space below the last line of 
writing. Four accept either form, and three place the identification initials on the same 
line with the last line of writing. 

5. There seems to be little uniformity on this point, authors frequently using several 
styles in similar documents. However, the date is written ‘‘this nineteenth day of Sep- 
tember in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and forty-three” only in the 
most formal documents, such as wills. The form found most frequently is ‘‘nineteenth 
day of September, A. D., 1943.” This style is used six times. The next most common 
form, used in four sources, is ‘this Nineteenth day of September, Nineteen Hundred 


Forty-three.” 
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"* Your purchase of War Bonds helps make Victory ... your blood 
tend : donations to the Red Cross helps make Victory ... and your typewriters 


mation Pescbiadick tetlhciattad 
had a can help make Victory too! 


sachers ; 
one Py > . ; qt Typewriters are needed by our fighting forces on every front. They 
are vital weapons to help win this war. So, if you haven't sold every 
fourth typewriter to the U. S. Government, do it today. We have 
taste facilities for rapid processing any make of typewriter for immediate 
— ge ae delivery to our armed forces. 
copies 
asons: Also, let us cooperate with you in these ways: 
pping; we Le . 
Mt that UR i, ; * We'll put your remaining typewriters in tip-top shape . . . if 
three PF \ =. (& necessary, replace worn parts and rebuild them. 
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ine of ‘ cs: * We'll keep you furnished with supplies to help speed victory 
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TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPONS 


BUSINESS 





y TO BUSINESS 


NEW EDITION 


WAV ola 4 oxele) 


The war has focused attention on the im- 


portance of efficient business methods. Up-to- 


date textbooks in business are more in demand 


than ever in the schools. 


These textbooks will 


do their part in helping to win the war. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 


introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education for New York 
State and President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Depa:t- 
ment of the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester. 

Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

[here is a stimulating chapter on the Consumer and 
His Problems. Advances in the fields of communication 
and transportation are featured, including air travel, 
air service, and shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine 
units with the titles, Communication, Sav- 
ings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the 
pupils, designed to inculcate skill in the 
use of business forms, legible handwriting, 
and ability to calculate rapidly. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 


The authors of Business Arithmetic agree with experi- 
enced teachers of business mathematics upon the im- 
portance of drill in fundamental operations with integers, 
fractions, mixed numbers and decimals. Consequently 
they have included a mass of material for drill, testing, 
and special work adapted to pupils of different learning 
levels. 

There is much new, fresh material on the equation, 
formula, trade acceptances, stocks, exchange, income 
tax, automobile insurance, and installment buying. All 
examples of solutions are taken from the approved 
daily practice of modern business. Census figures, postal 
rates, tariff regulations, taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been brought down to date. 
Cumulative reviews and standardized tests provide for 


systematic relearnings and measurcment of achievement, 


Business Law 
by Samuel P. Weaver 
Weaver’s Business Law discusses and 
illustrates the general rules of law. It gives 
type cases and problems to exemplify the 
subordinate rules underlying each general 
rule. At the end of each subject are labor- 
atory exercises. These give the student a 
glimpse of the practical application of the 
law. There is a complete Teachers’ 


Manual. 


Complete Typewriting 

by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters that are in good taste and in correct 
English. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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